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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, 











EE 


UILDHALL _ LIBRARY. 


DHALL LIBRARY AND AND MUSEUM will be CLOSED 
a from the gs the 30th sueses both days inclusive. 
Room will remain open as u 
eewspaper By Order of the Library Committee. 











WoRCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER, 1911. 


Conductor—Mr. IVOR ATKINS. 
fUNDAY, Sept. 10. — 3.30, Opening Service, with Chorus and 


estra. 
Sept. 12.—11.30, ‘Elijah’; 7.30, New Work, ‘Sayings of 
supa ‘Davies);, Coronation Te Deum (Parry) ; Motet (Elgar); 
Choral Brmaphomy (Beethoven 
me DAY. Sept. 13.—11.30, * Parsifal,’ Act III. (Wagner); *Stabat 
’ (Palestrina); New Sym hony ae 8 p.m., Public 
wr ~Concert, with New Work (Bantock 
THURSDAY, Sore 14.—11.30, * St. crane. Passion (Bach). 7.30, 
} Work, Five Mystical Songs (Vaughan Williams) ; Violin 
certo ( Bigar) ; Requiem (Mo ). 
mRIDAY, Sept. 15.—11.30, ‘ Messiah. 
PRINCIPA chee Nicholls, Gleeson- White, Le Mar, Kirkby 
Lunn, Lakin, Lett, Silvers ; Messrs. Coates, Elwes, Austin. Higley, 
McInnes, Radford, Ranalow ; Solo Violinist, Rerr Fritz Kreisler. 
Yor further information apply to DEIGHTON & CO., or E. J 
SPARK, Worcester. 











Exhibitions. 
IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


3, Lineoln’s inn Fields, W.C. 
INTERESTING HOUS ND ART oat 
(PEN FREE, between 10.30 — 3 Py on TUESDA SWEDN ESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS to the a of August. 








Probident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839, 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lop. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
london, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
— ae and Temporary a to principals an 


ngaged as vendors of ape 

“MEMBERS IP.—Every Mar rsecioe throughout the United 

gdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Ketailer, Employer, or 

Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
«joy its benefits, upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration i in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
1. and the Women 201. per annum each. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
Petes the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 

ag Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
Sewer ore. 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
Woman, a. ~ was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, w died on April 6 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher Ci the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘T'axes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
oo supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. _ employés of that firm have primary 
, election te its benefits. 

Hei 


M.A. J.P. M.P. 


r annum for 
erbert Lloyd, 


The ne pal Fates of the Rules let governing lection to all Pensions, 
we, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 
i fifty-five | years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 


poe —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
Members - the Institution, but to Newsvendors or t! their servants 
Tho ma; r by Members of the Institu- 
tion ; ye subject to investigation, relief is awarded in accordance 
with the merits and requirements ¢ each case 

. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


[aE BOOKSELLERS’ 

INSTITUTION. 

Founded 1837. 

Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
ees Capital, 30,0002. 


NI UE INVESTMENT 
P Offered t to Santen Book sand their Assi t 
Cuigeans man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
parti eas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
net. F in the following advantages :— 


Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 








PROVIDENT 





Permanent Relief in Old A 
THUR Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
thire) ¢ ‘ottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
tienda aged poem hy with garden produce, oo and medical 
Pte ce ies, in addition to an annuity. 
A contribution towards funeral expenses’ when it is 


itt. All these are availabl 
ie not f 
an ra ro widows ro ea memngd a mat Sor ‘or Members only, but also for 
toth TH. T JF er] of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
An thea tenet ee cmenet nee 4 
= ion apply to t e Secretary, Mr. PHILIP 
BURROWS Room 58, 6, Terminus Chambers, Holborn V Viaduct. E.C. 





Gdurational. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


SESSION 1911-12. 
The AUTUMN — he on TUESDAY, 
OBER 3, 1911 
Prospectuses, and full ma of the following, may be obtained 
on application to the Registrar :— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ENGINEERING. 
SPECIAL COURSES IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCH ZOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR 
SOCIAL WORK. 


SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS. 

SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

DEPARTMENTS OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
MEDICINE. 


EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBI- 
TIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (price Is. ; post free 1s. 4d.). 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 





LAW, AND 





NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


Rector—The Right Hon. the EARL of x. el and 
MIDLOTHIAN,’K.G., K.T., P.C., LL.D., 


Principal—Sir JAMES DONALDSON, M.A., .. D.D. 
OPENING OF SESSION 1911-1912. 
UNITED COLLEGE. 

(ARTS, SCIENCE, AND menaemin 


This COLLEGE will be formally OPEN on TUESDAY, 
October 10, and sued WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on WEDNES- 








DAY, Oct tober 1 

The PREL LIMINARY EXAMINATIONS, with bony the COM- 
PETITIONS for BURSARIES are combined, will C MMENCKE on 
SEPTKMBER 5. Schedules of A for will be 


sup lied by the Eocretary, Ar 4 to August 23 
The ere are TH BURSA RIBS VACANT (Four of which 

are open to Pane 9 Yours Students and Two to Fourth Year Students 
only) ranging in value from 471. to 10l. Of these, Nineteen are tenable 
by Men only, Kight (to which Students who intend to enter the 

edical Profession have a preference) by Women only, and Five 
(including Two Spence Bursaries of the value of 301. each for the First 
and 40l. for the Second Year of tenure, and a Malcolm Bursary, 
restricted to Medical Students, of the annual value of 251. for Five 
Years) by either Men or Women 

Grants not exceeding 201. each may be assigned to Students (Men 
or Women) during their Fourth or Fifth Year who wish to take a 
Degree with Honours. Six Grants of 201. each (attached to different 
departments of study) may also be assigned to Students who, after 
sempietinge a Degree curriculum, wish to Train for Secondary School 

‘eachers| 

In the Course of the Session Nine Scholarships will be competed for, 
Five of which are open to Women Students as well as toMen. They 
range in value from 800. to 501. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 
(DIVINITY.) 


This COLLEGE will be OPENED on THURSDAY, October 12. 
The EXAMINATION for BURSARIES will be held on OCTOBER 13 
a 14. Intimation of Candidature is not necessary. There are Six 

titive Bursaries vacant, ranging in value from 40l. to 12I. 10s. 
At At the close of the Session One Scholarship of 80l., One of 211., and 
One of 141. will be open to competition. 

The Classes in the Colleges are open to Men and Women Students 
alike, and include Latin, Greek, English, French, German, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Aramaic, Syriac, Assyrian, Logic and Metaphysics, Moral 
Philosophy, Political Philosophy, Political Economy, Education, 
Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Botany, logy, Agriculture and Rural Economy, Modern 
History, Ancient rears sareiclogy. Log Military History, 
Strategy, Tactics, Engineering, T phy. Law and Organization 
Systematic Theology, Bibiieat Cihclemn, 3 and Church History. 

Specimen Examination Ra and fuli particulars respecting the 
Courses of Instruction, Ex wart for Degrees, &c., will be 
found in the CALEN DAR o of the UNIVERSITY, published by Messrs. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George Garon, Edinburgh. 

Phos co rp Examination Papers for the Preliminary and Bursary 
are published in separate Booklets pei | 
bes “be had from the Secretary, or from Messrs. Henderson, Book- 
sellers, St. Andrews 








enera pectu us for the coming Winter Session, 2s well as 
detailed information regarding an oe of the University, 
may be obtained on application to the Secreta 
BR EW BENNETT, Secretary and Registrar. 
The University, St. Andrews, August, 1911. 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 








COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the » following 
Faculties:—ARTS, PURE 8CLENCE, MEDICINK, LAW, APPLIED 
SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, 
Architecture). 

COURSES ARE OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN 
_ STUDENTS ALIKE 


THE SESSION 1911-1912 COMMENCES OCTOBER 4, 1911. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
ENTRANCE and POST-GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS are 
awarded each year. PROSPECTUSES, S Siving full inf information may 
be obtained free from NS, Registrar. 


Mining, and 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o’clock. 


RrLIz4 DRUMMOND STUDENTSHIP. 


The above Studentship of 80/. per annum open to former Pupils of 














the Bradford Grammar School, to assist them in Post Graduate or 
Special Studies. Candidates must apply oy or anes 
BER 15, 1911.—Particulars can be obtained from J. M VERLEY 


SHARP, Criterion Chambers, Jermyn Street, 8.W. 





NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTIES 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 





SCHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 

DENTISTRY. 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 

THE SESSION 1911-12 COMMENCES OCTOBER 2, 1911. 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN 
AND WOMEN 8TUDENTs. 

In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet 

the requirements of other Universities aud of nage Bodies 

ates, or persons who have passed Degree Rraminations of 
other Universities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a 
Master’s Degree. 

SYLLABUSES, with full information as to Lecture and 
Laboratory Courses, Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., 
Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be sent on application to the 
SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY. 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
A ®MSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Principal—W. H. HADOW, M.A., D.Mus, 
SESSION OF 1911-12. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
SEPTEMBER 19-22. 

Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and 
College Diplomas in Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure 


Science, Arts and Letters, and of Fellowships, Scholarships, 
and Exhibitions, on application to 


F. H. PRUEN, M.A., Secretary. 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
(ONIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 
poPECIAL CLASSES in mr subjects of the Ist M.B. London 
will OCTOBER 3. 


._—o aod Botany. —G. P. “MUDGE, A.R.C.8., and R. A. BUDDI- 
COM, B.A (Oxon.). 

Chemistry _— BUGR CANDY, B.A. B.Sc. (Lond.), and J. F 
TWORT, Be. (Lond.). 

Physics. =n, H. FISON, D.Sc. (Lond.), and 0. W. GRIFFI'PH 


Lon 
SPECIAL CLASSESare held for the 2nd M.B. London and Prim mary 
F.R.C.8. Examinations, and are not confined to Students of the 


Hospital. 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B. D.Sc. F.R.C.8., Dean. 
Mile End, E. 


LONDON 








NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


The MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED on MONDAY, 
October 16, 1911. A Syllabus containing full particulars as to the 
Course of Education and as tothe Prel required 
to be passed by Students before yeginning "Medical Study. may be 
obtained by applying to Mr. W. INNES ADDISON, Registrar. 











ORVA H O Us & 
PORT EYNON, R.8.0., GLAM. 

recommended HOME SCHOOL, where the 
Daughters of Gentlemen receive a FIRST-CLASS 
MODERN EDUCATION, and are trained to be of use in 
their own homes. 

BACKWARD and DELICATE GIRLS and CHILDREN 

whose Parents are abroad RECEIVE EXCEPTIONAL 


CARE 
Notably healthy citation. 
iss HOCKING, Dip. 


PRINOIPAIS........ {ee TOTO ET 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


. Con. 
ons. Lond. 
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HARTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


Principal—8. W. RICHARDSON, D.Sc. M.A. 
HALL OF REST ROE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, BEVOIS 
OUNT HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON. 

The Hall, . stands in large grounds, provides residential 
accommodation for Women Students taking Courses at Hartley 
University College. 

Fees pe poe. 
Board and Residence for Session, about 36 weeks £32 
College Fees £15 to eas 
NEXT SESSION COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 27 , 1911. 
vectuses of the Hall of Residence, and ¢ all ‘Departments of 
the ey may be upon o the 








BEVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 





Boarding and Day School for Girls. New School Buildings. Board- 
ing House under personal su’ a of Head Mistress, in 12 acres of 
Sec sre and i playing fields. For lilustrated Prospectus apply to THE 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges Get Prosp 








EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
after full inspection.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates. 
Specially built Modern School Premises standing in Four Acres of 
Ground.—Head Mistress, MissCOMFORT. 


ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W. English and 
Foreign Governesses, Professors, Teachers, Chaperones, Com- 
nions, Secretaries, | Readers, Introduced for Home and Abroad. 
hools rec and P with full information, gratis 
on application (personal or bi * letter), Xa requirements. Office 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 C 











BPucarTion (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
gratis). 
USFS of ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 
PRs ARMY. CLVIL SERVICE, aud UNIVERSITY TUTORS, 
Sent (free of charge) to parents on receipt of requirements by 
¥ 8, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH, School Agents. 
—— (Established 1333.) 
$4, Bedford Street, Strand. Telephone, 7021 Gerrard. 





DUCATI. desiri ti ~ fe ti lative t 

ents or Guardians desiring accurate ~ ‘orma poss veto 

= the CHUICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o 
TUTORS in England or pies d 
fully detailed particulars to 
GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
who for nearly forty years have been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational be ye ay = 
fo given n free of charge. 

36, SACK VILL STREET, LONDON, W. 


are tavited to call upon or sen 
MESSRS. 





TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject 
should read a “3. ne wee cured himself after gofering 
MERIN ITs I 


A REATMENT, and RE 
CENCES OF A STAMM R, an free.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. P., 
Tarrangower, Willesden ay Brondesbury, N.W. 








Situations Vacant. 


U MVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF CHEMISTRY. 


The COUNCIL invite applications for the post of PRO- 
FESSOR OF CHEMISTRY AND DIRECTOR OF THE 
EDWARD DAVIES LABORATORIES at the above 
College. 

Applications, together with seventy-five printed copies of 
Testimonials, must reach the Registrar not later 
than THURSDAY, August 24, 1911. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 


J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 





UY MvEselry COLLEGE OF WALES, 


ABERYSTWYTH. 

(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF LOGIC AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The COUNCIL invite applications for the post of 

PROFESSOR OF LOGIC AND PHILOSOPHY at the 
above College. 

Applications, together with seventy-five printed copies of 
Testimonials, must reach the Registrar not later than 
FRIDAY, August 25, 1911. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 


J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 





| leat COLLEGE. FOR WOMEN, 


oe PECTURESHIP in ann is VACANT. Applications 
sent in by SEPTEM _ 1.—Particulars from THE 
WARDEN wat 43, Harley Street, W 





UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


The UN(V Lana mi fe! COURT will, at the begineie 
prooese to pppoin t NEW LECTURERS in ANC ‘ORY, 

KOGRAPH a Z0 JLOGY (utta special Teferenoets 9 Protaaoolog ). 

Particulars be to 
CLAPPERTON, y at. of the University Court, Glasgow. 





fy port Session, 
HIST 











N OBTHAMPTON SCHOOL OF ART. 


The EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite applications for the 
sopetatmens of HEAD MASTER. Applicants should, as required 
jd the regulations of the Board of Education. hold the Fall ‘Assuciate- 
ship of the Royal College of Art or an Art Master's Certificate 
(Group L.). ene salary 2001. per annum, riting by yearly 
inanemnents of 10. to 2501. per annum.—Further particulars and a 
form of optics cation may be obtained from the undersigned, with 
whom applications on be ledge eo than yoy 28 next. 

retary to the Committee. 
Borough duration Offices, 4, St. a 's Street, 


——T. 
ey 


[HE I PUBLIC SPEAKING CLUB of GREaD 
RITAIN invite eUGROK in from gentlemen competent to 

the paision of 1D of piers aes Ky 7 

“for session October to Macch, Pricey’ Eventos ete 

or ion r to Marc’ ay Even! 108, 

addressed promptly to HON. SEC., 346, "strand, Lends “ an « 


LL JBBARY PORTER or JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
ry ol oneet t AT ONOE, temporarily, during Long Vacation 





Spue 





Box 1,800, 
Pres, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chance Lane, E.C. — 





ey 








Situations Wanted. 


( ) ENTLEMAN (32), ube School, Lond. B.A, 
Shorthand (100), Typing, Book-k g (Soc. Cert}, 

Sec. experience, highest refs., wants BECK LTA RYSHIP = "Baitorg? 

other connected Journalism, in order to develop Literary abilit and 

Journalistic leanings.—Address J. x 1801, Atheneum 

13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


ENTLEMAN, middle- aged , is very anxious to 
obtain a aap j in a LIBRA ora gineo where Linguistic 
abilities could be of use. Many yore, Cata ~ gh = Libraries of 











Northampton, July 27, 1911 
ESs£x EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MALDON GRAMMAR S8SCAOOL. 

MIXED BOYS AND GIRLS SCHOOL. 

mt hg od 2 fully wry: HEAD MASTER for the GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL F BuYs GIRLS AT MALD DON. 

The geatlemen, a casledel must bea ame man, and a Graduate 
of one of the Universities of the United Kingdom. He wiil be 
required to commence his duties at an early date, and will be per- 
mitted to take Boarders in his private house at his own risk. 

Salary 2501. per annum, risip: annual increments of 207. each to 

3501, per anuum, with a Ca) itation Grant “> = addition on the first 
im be ing Scholars and 10s. for each Pa: cng Sener after that 
nu Applications must be made on terme ich will be supplied 
by me, and must be sent in not later than hy UST 19, 1911, to me 
the ae J. CHOLAS, Secretary. 
County Offices, Chelmsford, July 19, 1911. 





IR WALTER ST. JOHN’S SECONDARY 
SCHOOL, BATTERSEA. 

Wanene, = SEPTEMBER, ASSISTANT MASTER. He should 
possess gi ee, be able to teach ordinary Form subjects, and 
paren y med = = ualified to give instruction in German by modern 
methods and to help with Commercial Subjects. ‘Teaching Diploma 
and previous experience desirable. Salary 150l., rising by aunual 
increments of 101., subject to satisfactory service, to a maximum of 
wa anny. with copies of three recent testimonials, to THE HEAD 





KES? EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BECKENHAM HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
BECKENHAM SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER next, an pone A a. 
Good Painting and Drawing 
moencing salary 13vl. per annum, oo se subject to satisfactory mh 
by annual increments of 101. * 180. EB annum. Forms of application 
may be obtained from Mr. STEVENS, Urban District Council 
Offices, Beckenham. Applications must be forwarded so as to reach 
the Head Master, Mr. SCHOFTELD, School of Art, Beckenham 
Road, Beckenham, not A. than TUESDAY, August 15, 1911. Can- 
vassing will be considered a disqualification. 
By Order of the et 
W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., Het 2 26, 1911. 











BeCROUGH OF LOWESTOFT. 


HIGHER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

WANTED, SEPTEMBER 12, for the LOWESTOFT MUNICIPAL 
SECONDARY SCHUOL, as ASSISTANT MASTER, a Graduate who 
has taken his ot eg mainly in Mathematics, is familiar with —— 
methods of teach: ng | the subject, and who is willing to take a 
and active interest in the School Games; previons ex rience and 
good discipline essential. Salary 1201., rising to 175l., with extra re- 
muneration for Evening Work, but experience will be taken into 
consideration in fixing the initial salary.—Applications, with full 
particulars as to age, qualifications, and experience, together with 
= ies of Ley recen' Sets to be sent not later than 

GUST 12 to ATTIE NICHOLSON, Town Clerk. 

a Hall, Lowestoft, Jus? ot 








XETER DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE. 


An ASSISTANT NORMAL MASTER will be REQUIRED in 
SEPTEMBER. Candidates must be qualified to supervise the School 
ee of Students, and to give Model lessons, and to undertake 
ial instruction in ‘‘ Nature Study.” Must be a Communicant 
rh urchman, unmarried, and a Graduate. Initial stipend 1357., with 
board and lodging, risipg to a chee must sent in by 
AUGUST 17 to THR REV. THE PRINCIPAL, &t. Luke's College, 
Exeter, from whom further particulars 3 be obtained. 








KPiNBu RGH SCHOOL BOARD. 


The BOARD invite applications for the position of CLASSICAL 
MASTER in BROUGHTUN HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL, ualified 
to teach Junior Students and Higher Grade Pupils, and to give such 
general assistance in — Ley Grade Department as may be re 
quired. C; with Honours in Classics and 
must have ex verfence of ‘Clase teaching in higher work. 
ee ‘ul candidate must undertake not to engage in Evening 

00) 

Commencing salary 2501., rising by increments of 107. per year to a 
maximum of 

Twenty- two letters of aupiteation, stating age, puiee, present 

twenty-two sets of testimonials 
(which will not be returned), ee lodged with the undersigned not 
later than MONDAY, August 21. 
Canvassing of Members of the Board will be considered a disqualifi- 
cation. J. W. PECK, Clerk to the Board. 


BALszaw's GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS, "aan, with especial gytations 
for Languages and Art, WANTED in 
Schoo! - accordance with ithe scaleof the Lanca- 
shire ucation Committee for Assistant Teachers in Secon 
ay my» 1 Mr. " atemeaeed DODD, Clerk to the Governors, 47, 
estoi 


























Societies, &ec. versant with 
English, French, German, Russian, “ll Me wetiaeecien some know. 
edge of Greek and Latin, sot other Scandinavian and Slay, 


onic 
Languages. Knowled Printed Books. Undeniab) 
Can 2. 8a, Woekeiile Koad, Oathays, Cardif, —_ 


yo OUNG LADY, B.A. (Honours), fluent French 

dd German (Stenographer: “Eypist), seeks APPOINTMENT 

with Literary Princtee!. Research, Translation, or kindred duties, 

Scretegenle in Publishing House or Private. — Apply JAMES, 
lvan Avenue, Mill Hill, London. 














Miscellaneous. 
T.ESSONS in painting French, German, 


J Russian, Drawine, a and Pain —Preparation for Examination, 
Boarders receiv: M., Box 1795, Athenswum Press, 13, Bream’ 
Buildings, cant Lane, E.C. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and oman on moderate terms. Excellent 

testimonials. — 062, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC 


CCLESIASTICAL. — To Patrons. VICAR, 


seven years in isolated Country Parish, young, active, musical, 
B.D.Oxon. seeks LIVING with more scope for energies. Excellent 
references, Lay and Clerical. — Apply Box 1738, Atheneum Pres, 
LB, mnibaants 8 lactis mania’ Tema. E.C. 


DVERTISER recommends for any wsiities of 
. trust (Manageress, Matron, Secretary, or Superintendent)s 

WIDOW LADY, capable, energetic, trustworthy, ten years’ training 
in a Government Department, tall, active, good appearance, and in 
prime of life.—Box 1698, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, EC 
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199, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 
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OLUMES of the OBSERVER for the years 1812, 1813, 18l4= 
THE Ybiror, Observer, 125, Strand. 
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100 words. Clear Carbon Copies well 
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Carbon Copies. 3d. References to well nown Authors Oxford 
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1p. 94. per 1,000 words. Poetry, 1s. 6d. per 1, 
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Printers. 
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PUNISHMENT AND CRIME. By Hugh §&s. R. Elliot. 

NYANYSA: A ZULU PLAY. By the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE AND THE COMMONWEAL. By Alfred 


THE 5 Bast, THE WEST, AND HUMAN PROGRESS. By Edwyn 


A Sl FAIR IN INDIA. By Lieut.-Col. Samuel J. Thom 
iat C.1.E., late Sanitary Commissioner of the Government of the 
United Provinces. 


ENGLAND’ 3 PLIGHT : 
BAND'S PLIGHT A RETURNED EXILE'S IMPRESSIONS. 
THE ENEMIES OF THE PEOPLE. By Harold F. Wyatt. 
London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Lep., 5, New Street Square. 
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Price 10s. 6d. 
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Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
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TOURIST CATHEDRAL 
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BY 
S. HURST SEAGER, 


Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
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Illustrated by 49 Photographs specially 
taken by the Author. 


Cloth, gold lettered, 1s. 6d. net. 


Copies may be obtained from 
13, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, 
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TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


With 5 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Member of the British Astronomical Association ; 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich; Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Re- 
markable Leste ‘Astronomy for the 
Young,’ 


‘© Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.” —Guardian. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances 
connected with the Observation of Solar and 
Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern 
Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘*The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. 
It presents a mass of information in small compass.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION. 


Cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in 
the History of Cometary Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘**Remarkable Eclipses’ and ‘Remarkable 
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it be with far-off whispers. An excellent drawing 
of Halley’s comet, as seen by Miss E. M. Phillips 
at Barbados on May 17, 1910, is an additional 
feature, new in this edition.” 

Nature, April 20, 1911. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liurrzp, 
15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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An Outpost in Papua. By Arthur Kent 
Chignell. With a Preface by the Arch- 
bishop of Brisbane. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


THE famous German Orientalist Jules 
Mohl lived so long at Paris, where he was 
a leading member of the Institut de France, 
that people began to forget his origin and 
to congratulate him on being really a 
Frenchman : to whom he would emphatic- 
ally reply, “I thank you—for nothing.” 
Probably Mr. Chignell will also thank 
us for nothing when we say that his book 
18 so delightfully fresh and natural that 
we almost forget he is a missionary— 
nay, more, “* priest of the New Guinea 
Mission,” and very much a priest, though 
his dressing-gown occasionally serves for 
cassock on cold mornings, and he has 
always to wear old motor gauntlets at 
évensong to protect his wrists from the 
anopheles mosquito. Yet, since there are, 
as Mr. Chignell admits, some “ foolish 
Christians who don’t believe in missions,” 
we are the more desirous to proclaim that 
An Outpost in Papua’ is a vivid picture 
of a people’s life, and interesting in spite of 
its connexion with any sort of mission. 
Indeed, if a book could convert those 
foolish Christians ”’ to a belief in the 
splendid work a real man, who gives him- 
Sei no airs, can do as a missionary, it 
Would be this one, with its broad sym- 
pathies, clear-eyed understanding, spirit 
of help and energy, and a sense of humour 
Which reconciles the most provoking and 
icongruous elements, and makes one 





feel that the author takes the surprising 
conditions of life in Wanigera with an 
enviable geniality, a sunny ripple of 
laughter, like the dvjpiOpov yéAacpa of 
the waves in his own Collingwood Bay. 
The ludicrous certainly prevails over 
all else at Wanigera ; or is it the author’s 
humorous optimism that persists in seeing 
the comic side? His very first arrival, 
in a boat one night, was announced to 
the sleeping station, appropriately enough, 
by his coadjutor “ whistling a few bars 
of ‘The Mikado’”’; and as we take in his 
living pictures of the doings in the village 
we seem to be involved in a scene in the 
‘Cloches de Corneville,’ mixed up with 
a touch of ‘The Sorcerer,’ and perhaps 
of ‘ The Pirates ’—merry peasants, parish 
buffoons, dreadful Doriri brigands, wizards, 
demons, and above all perpetual noise, 
shouts and drumming, “tom, tom, 
tom,” day and night. To live among 
the Wanigerans requires a very even 
temper, or heroic self-control; yet, as 
one reads on, one falls insensibly into 
the author’s way of regarding these noisy 
excitements of the villagers as excessively 
funny, like the antics of attractive babies 
—if only they would not go stark mad 
now and then. When they do, curious 
things happen. We have, no doubt, our 
own way of letting off steam when the 
internal pressure gets too much for us; 
but our way is not that of New Guinea :— 


‘* A neighbour of mine, just as every one 
was going to bed, began to make night 
hideous with his shrieks and groans.... 
shouting like some midnight roysterer in 
the chorus of a comic song, and then a 
blood-curdling wail, as of a dog that bays at 
the moon. There was nothing particular 
the matter with the man. In New Guinea 
we are denied the means of excitement, 
or the consolations, or the narcotics, or the 
dissipations, of cultured and civilized men 
and women, so we must just let ourselves 
go, and howl and sing and shout, and then 
howl again. And nobody takes much notice, 
and nobody minds.” 


As the men get no alcohol, unless they 
steal it; the women no tea, unless they 
marry a Kanaka school-teacher ; and the 
children no sweets, except at Christmas 
at a mission station, it is extraordinary 
what a cheerful people they are and what a 
perpetual racket they keepup. They have, 
indeed, the soothing company of tobacco, 
which is in fact the ordinary medium of 
exchange in a land where “ the current 
price of everything is what we like to give’; 
but their little whiffs from cigarettes 
passed from mouth to mouth do not 
amount to much. The vast majority are 
heathens, and believe in malicious daus 
or devils; but, contrary to the usual 
dictum about savages, these Papuans do 
not live in perpetual fear of the unseen, 
or make themselves miserable about 
horrid torments that can only be averted 
by “ protective magic.” On the contrary, 
many of them go about, like fat Peter, 
in a broad grin. Peter is one of the school- 
teachers :— 

**T make no complaint against his fatness, 


for there is nothing unpleasant about it. 
He is the very pink of sweet cleanliness, 


Le 





from the top of his close-cropped bullet head 
to the tips of his bulbous bare toes, and an 
altogether cheerful and wholesome human 
creature, with all the genial manner of cor- 
pulence....And Peter is very nearly always 
grinning....whether he is preaching in 
church, or being noisy and strenuous in 
school, or painfully working the grass- 
mower, or feebly trying to escape his routine 
doses of quinine. He is quite handsome 
enough in other ways for everyday use, but 
his imperturbable hilarity is so noticeable 
that [ have come to think of Peter as one of 
the most comfortable and pleasant-looking 
fellows that I have ever known.” 


Peter is the only man in Wanigera who 
can sing three verses of a chant without 
falling flat, and, unlike William, another 
teacher, he does not open morning school 
with the hymn “‘ Now the day is over ” ; 
but he has hisfaults. Hehas a genius for 
making unlicensed variations on estab- 
lished tunes, and once laboured hard 
“to teach the children to sing ‘ God save 
the King’ to a revolutionary and brand- 
new tune, which he professes to have 
learned ‘ along-a Queensland.’”’ As for 
his general teaching, ‘‘ his writing is of an 
Anglo-Saxon character. His arithmetic 
is positively misleading....his reading 
lessons were a daily joy to me, although 
each of them was a wicked insult to the 
whole theory and practice of education.” 
There is a great deal more about Peter. 
His passion for broken-down gramophones 
and large ideas on the subject of shirts 
and dungaree trousers add to his charm. 

There is in this volume quite a gallery 
of such portraits, including that “ perfect 
gentle Papuan ”’ Bernard (out of religion, 
Yukuk), with his “‘ shadowy smile”; and 
Samuel Siru of Sinapa, who roosts on a 
high shelf—as others make their houses 
in trees—to avoid the depressing mists 
and voracious mosquitoes of sunset, and 
may be seen nightly swarming up the 
walls, only to descend with a heavy flop 
in the morning—Samuel, whose mag- 
nificent form, garbed in many colours, 
and vermilion hair, suggested a Roman 
gladiator swathed in a Union Jack, and 
whose persuasive way with a maid was 
to let off Chinese crackers by the hundred 
at her feet, much to her alarm and the 
joy of all beholders. Borum (in religion, 
Philip), is like many of his countrymen 
“scaly with skin disease,” and usually 
coated with ashes and soot, after literally 
“lying among the pots”; Thomasiko, in- 
valuable but overdressed, is apt “ to overdo 
it in the matter of paint on his fate and 
flowers or cut decorations in his hair”; an 
inimitable pair of urchins Brat and Nipper, 
more exactly Awui and Kaikas, ran 
the house in consultation and did every- 
thing in syndicate, including whooping- 
cough ; and another cookie-boy Maiorot, 
who was called Stephen, mended the 
white man’s watch with a fork and tin- 
opener, and sold it back to him, a delu- 
sively going concern, for half-a-crown. 
Noteworthy, too, is Nonis, the old village 
constable, whose work is not heavy in a 
country where there is no need to bolt 
your door or go armed, whose salary is 
ten shillings a year, and whose semi- 
official entertainments cost him thrice 
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as much, like those of any Lord Mayor ; 
not to mention ‘‘ Mr. Tomlinson,” the 
fine old heathen, who has a string of wives, 
but comes to church regularly, and, though 
*‘ the dirtiest-looking old gentleman in all 
the wide world,” is so upright and straight- 
forward that the priest is “‘ proud to call 
him by the name of friend.” Mr. Chignell 
not only sees very clearly himself, but can 
also make his readers see. 


These charming Papuans could be 
intensely provoking, too. There is a 
record of how Sembako, “ fired ”’ out of 
the door by a clerical boot, found himself 
sitting in a surprisingly remote bed of 
crotons. But the missionary did not court 
trouble. He knew the perils of raw 
morning greetings, and made it a point not 
to meet his parishioners officially until they 
had been in some degree aired and sweet- 
ened, and had lost some of the aroma of 
badly kept Zoological Gardens. “ No 
man,” he justly observes, ‘“‘ whatever his 
colour or profession, is at his best in Papua 
at the beginning of the day.’ The 
comment might apply to many civilized 
persons; but the absence of any word 
for “clean” in their various dialects 
doubtless emphasizes the unpreparedness 
of the Papuans at early morn. 


His Excellency Artin Pasha, in his 
book on the Sudan, declared, as we noted, 
that he wanted to live among the blameless 
Shilluks in order to learn what virtue 
may be. We feel much the same after 
reading Mr. Chignell’s account of his 
beguiling Papuans. It is true they were 
cannibals twenty years ago, and are still 
peculiar in their diet. Wanigera boys 
do not eat large green frogs, but their 
Aieram visitors like them roasted :— 


“The Aieram boys will eat alligators, 
which the Wanigera villagers will not touch. 
On the other hand, the latter enjoy turtle, 
which is taboo to the people of Aieram. 
The Kumurbun folk will not touch eggs.... 
but somebody in the mixed community 
of our Boarders’ House can always be found 
to eat anything. The cannibalism which not 
so long ago was common all over New Guinea 
may have been due to this unwillingness to 
waste anything that was edible, from the 
Papuan point of view, as well as to other 
more obscure causes. Most of the older 
men here have eaten human flesh at some 
time or other, and ‘Mr. Tomlinson’ has 
told me that it is ‘as good as pig’; only 
more wholesome.” 


We should like to tell of the many 
marriages of Mary Nogar. It is a parlous 
fact in Papua that, if a widow comes and 
sits down and cooks and gives you to eat, 
she becomes ipso facto your wife. Mary, 
the widow, mother of Japhet and Josephine, 
used to travel with her cooking things 
on the hunt, to the terror of eligible 
bachelors. Once she was _ positively 
engaged to Samuel the rooster, but at the 
last moment she fell away, and—such are 
the complex duties of a priest in Papua— 4 


“I had to carry a whole canoe - load of 
cooking-pots and red Turkey twill and 
trade tobacco and tomahawks back to Sinapa. 
Never was jilted man more philosophic 
than Samuel when he saw his love-tokens 





come back to him on what should have been 


the very eve of his marriage. It was I 
who stuttered and blushed and was embar- 
rassed, while he only grinned and stowed 
the things away (for future use, as it after- 
wards proved), and then told me some foolish 
tale about a kangaroo.” 


He was clearly not ‘“‘ stomach-broken ” 
—the Papuans are too refined to refer to 
their hearts—and as for Mary, twenty- 
four hours later she was found at the 
house of Rauref of Rainu, cooking with 
energy to the confusion of the astonished 
young man—who pulled himself together 
just in time, clicked his tongue in emphatic 
negative, and made off. She was next 
found on Reuben’s verandah, with her 
babies and saucepans; and so the tale 
goes on to its happy conclusion. 

Village life in Papua knows no privacy ; 
nobody is ever alone; the scene is like 
Hampstead Heath on a Bank holiday or 
the old Warwick Mop, a perpetual fair and 
constant racket. How “the Father of 
Thomas” fled to escape the chatter of 
his female relations, and how he was 
taken for dead, and how they gashed 
themselves bloody over his exhausted 
frame, and how horribly bored he was 
with it all, proves merely what exceptions 
always prove. The people as a rule are 
gregarious and joyful, and they demon- 
strate their happiness at the top of their 
voices. For one thing, there are no rich, 
and no poor. There is just enough work 
to occupy and amuse them, and no one 
need overwork, nor is anybody ever in a 
hurry. The earth is kind to the Papuan, 
and he has completely achieved the 
scientific feat of ‘ adapting himself to his 
environment.” Now that he is under 
European government he is rarely raided 
by the fierce warriors from over the moun- 
tains; and, though he may no longer 
eat his enemies, he has the compensation 
of trade tobacco and plenty of taro. The 
climate is moist, indeed, and malaria is 
rampant ; but he minds neither, and the 
white man doses him with quinine. 

Here it may be added that Mr. Chignell 
declares solemnly, after three years’ 
experience, that with ordinary precautions 
as to mosquito nets, quinine, and exercise, 
New Guinea is as healthy a place as you 
could wish, and that he has never been so 
well or so happy anywhere else. He 
almost wishes he were a nice healthy brown 
man himself, and to judge by the 
charming picture he has drawn of his 
neighbours and parishioners, among whom 
he works and thrives, he might be much 
worse. There are some excellent photo- 
graphs, and the only thing we miss is a map. 








Ireland under the Normans, 1169-1216. 
By Goddard Henry Orpen. 2 vols. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Ir is as delightful as it is rare to meet 
with a book mated to its inevitable 
author. Too many books are written 
by the wrong men. Often scholars will 
not (or cannot) write on the subject they 
know pre-eminently ; still oftener “‘ fools 
rush in,” and make the judicious grieve. 





The history of Ireland under the Nor. 
mans needed writing, for it has never beep 
treated adequately in the light of modern 
research ; and there is certainly one scholar 
competent to write it, and he is Mr, 
Goddard Orpen. It is not too much to 
say that such a history as his has never 
before been attempted. Most people, 
we fancy, who aim at being students at all, 
get their general ideas about the Normans 
in Ireland from the late Prof. G. T. Stokes’s 
lectures on ‘ Ireland and the Anglo-Nor. 
man Church,’ which undoubtedly formed 
a considerable advance on previous studies, 
and in which freshness and vivacity and 
real historical insight make one indulgent 
to a good deal that is superficial or even 
positively untrue. There is no super- 
ficiality or inaccuracy about Mr. Orpen. 
He knows his authorities with the intimacy 
of old acquaintance, and to watch him 
picking his way through the devious and 
prickly paths of charte, privilegia a 
ummunitates—to borrow the title of a 
valuable, but ill-edited official publication 
—is a lesson in judicious tracking. 


As editor, nearly twenty years ago, of that 
prime authority on the Norman conquest 
of Ireland, the old French gest which he 
has named ‘ The Song of Dermot and the 
Earl,’ Mr. Orpen has long been familiar 
with his subject; but he has improved 
even upon the wide knowledge of docu- 
ments which that learned edition revealed. 
For one thing, the documents themselves 
have multiplied, or rather have been 
printed or calendared in greater profusion 
and precision, and a fascinating sequel 
to ‘ Dermot and the Earl’ has been found 
in another old French rhymed chronicle 
of the deeds of William the Marshal, which 
M. Paul Meyer edited with great care; 
for another, Mr. Orpen has pursued his 
researches into the topography of Norman 
settlements in Ireland with extraordinary 
zeal and success. In short, we doubt 
if any early document of value has escaped 
his notice, and we are certain that no 
one living approaches him in Irish topo 
graphical knowledge. He enjoys also the 
advantage of a legal training, and only 
those who have workéd seriously upon 
documents dealing with feudal tenures 
know how valuable such education may 
become to the historian. 


In Mr. Orpen, therefore, we have a safe 
guide in a peculiarly difficult region. 
Nothing is more striking in his work than 
the imperturbable assurance with which 
he marshals his evidence, the quiet con- 
fidence with which he advances his con- 
clusions. His manner would almost carry 
conviction without the innumerable refer- 
ences with which he supports his position; 
not that it is the manner of self-concelt 
in the very least—it is but the tone of the 
man who is sure of his facts. Whenever 
there is doubt, Mr. Orpen immediately 
admits it, and in some parts of the history 
there is necessarily doubt. Some hypo 
thesis there must be in a period where 
many blanks occur without documents; 
and it is in the adaptation of hypothesis to 
the general order of the times that the 
genius of the true historian is seen. 
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In Mr. Orpen’s hands the history 
of the Norman occupation becomes 
an ordered and intelligible whole, with 
so much of the foundations laid upon 
solid rock that we may trust the builder 
as a rule for the superstructure, even when 
it is admitted that he has allowed his 
imagination some play. Indeed, if we 
must find fault at all, it will be with Mr. 
Orpen’s too rigid adherence to the 
scholarly interpretation of documents. 
He has given us an authentic succession 
of proved events, and an accurate survey 
of definite centres of seignorial authority, 
rather than a vivid picture of what Ire- 
land under Norman rule was like. But 
even this criticism would be premature ; 
for these opulent volumes deal with the 
conquest and first settlement alone, up 
to the end of John’s reign in 1216, and 
a picture of Norman Ireland as it was 
when the new-comers grew settled in their 
seats belongs more properly to the 
“future volume ” which is half promised 
in the concluding chapter of the present 
work—a volume in which Mr. Orpen will, 
we hope, carry the history at least as 
far as the baleful invasion of Edward 
Bruce. What he has already accom- 
plished is so admirable that it would be a 
calamity if he left his task uncompleted. 


If we were asked to say briefly what 
was new in Mr. Orpen’s history, we should 
be obliged to reply that it is new from 
beginning to end. Not that he has 
materially altered the general outline— 
that would be impossible for one who 
accepts (and in our opinion rightly) 
Gerald de Barry as a truthful, and (for 
his time) not exceptionally credulous 
or prejudiced, authority. The newness 
consists in the treatment of the general 
facts already known from Giraldus and 
others in the light of modern scholarly 
research. The difference between the 
inferences of the older editors, such as 
Thomas Wright, and a scholar who is 
abreast of all the discoveries of Maitland, 
Mr. Round, and others of the modern 
school, is a difference of kind, not of 
degree. To Mr. Orpen many things are 
perfectly clear which perplexed editors of 
less learning in days when published docu- 
ments were fewer. But it may be said 
at once that the result of all this new light 
is to confirm, not to discredit, Giraldus. 
The skilful use here made of ‘ The Song of 
Dermot,’ as the best contemporary autho- 
tity for subinfeudation and topographical 
anne, is a notable feature in the 
work, 


But the novelty which will attract most 
attention is undoubtedly Mr. Orpen’s 
examination of the Norman mote-castles 
as evidences of manorial centres. His 
view is that the numerous artificial 
mounds which are found in various parts 
of Ireland, and which have hitherto been 
called “* Danes’ castles ” and other fanciful 
names, and ascribed to the Norsemen or 
to the Gaels, are really the foundations of 
the light wooden towers or bretesches, 
surrounded by palisades, which formed 
the earliest castles of the Norman in- 
waders, “run up” in haste to hold the 





position, and afterwards sometimes con- 
verted into solid stone castles when 
greater security allowed time for careful 
building. A similar theory has been 
advanced in regard to English motes by 
Mrs. E. Armitage. It is unnecessary to 
say that this view upsets the traditional 
opinion, and in the case of Ireland over- 
throws some fondly cherished attributions 
of certain mounds to ancient heroes. As 
might be expected, it has been challenged 
by antiquaries of repute. 


Mr. Orpen’s arguments, however, are 
weighty. In the first place, there is no 
evidence that the Irish built castles in 
historical times. Giraldus says they did not 
set store on castles, but relied on their bogs 
and forests for defence. Mr. Orpen’s second 
point is that these motes are not 
Irish, but are certainly Norman, because, 
wherever a known Norman caput of an 
honour or seat of a manor was, there may 
still be traced the mote on which the 
original wooden castle was set. We are 
not sure whether he would go so far 
as to affirm that every mote represents 
a manorial castle, and that no Norman 
settlement existed without a mote; but 
his remark about John de Courcy, that 
‘he was a great builder of mote-castles, 
and the motes dotted all over the counties 
of Down and Antrim indicate, more 
surely than any records which have 
survived, the precise centres of the manors 
created by him,” seems to indicate a 
general identification of manor with mote. 
Certain castles were erected on rocky 
promontories, and sometimes a natural 
mound was adapted; but as a rule a 
Norman castle meant a wooden tower on 
an artificial mound, with a level space or 
baily attached, surrounded by ditch and 
palisade, and these mote-castles were 
seignorial centres. Such appears to be 
the theory; and it must be admitted 
that Mr. Orpen’s researches go a long 
way to substantiate it. The present work 
contains but the brief résumé of these 
researches, which are to be found recorded, 
in reference to numerous motes in various 
counties, in the Journal of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, and 
without studying these careful and learned 
papers no one should criticize the general 
result. The most important outcome of his 
investigations in this part of his subject 
is to show that the Norman occupation 
of Ireland was far more extensive and 
thorough than had previously been 
thought. The admirable map of the 
motes (so far identified) of Ireland at the 
end of the second volume throws a strong 
light, not only upon the extent of the 
conquest, but (on Mr. Orpen’s theory) 
also upon the detailed subinfeudation of 
the various large fiefs. 


There is no doubt that in his researches 
on motes Mr. Orpen has opened up an 
exceedingly important field for further 
investigation. The present writer is con- 
vinced of the Norman origin of most of 
these motes, but is disposed to deprecate 
a generalization which would exclude pre- 
Norman motes. The general use of 
round towers and earthen raths by the 
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early Irish seems to suggest that the idea 
of artificial mounds carrying a house of 
some sort for defence would not be un- 
natural to them, even though Giraldus 
saw no recent castles in his journeys. But 
that the majority of the motes described 
by Mr. Orpen were Norman appears now 
to be beyond doubt. 


An excellent example of Mr. Orpen’s 
judicial temper is seen in his treatment of 
* Laudabiliter.’ This famous Privilege or 
Letter of Commendation, commonly called 
* Bull,” has excited a needless amount of 
acrimonious controversy, less perhaps 
on account of the illicit assumption 
that Henry II. based his title to the 
sovereignty of Ireland upon the so-called 
‘grant ’’ of the Pope or Popes, than 
because Adrian IV.’s ‘ Laudabiter’ and 
its confirmation (the Privilege of Alex- 
ander III.) contained aspersions upon the 
morals of the Irish. Mr. Orpen, in his 
quiet, authoritative manner, disposes of 
the various vexed questions with great 
sobriety of judgment. He accepts the 
genuineness of the two Privileges and 
the three letters in the ‘Liber Niger’ 
of the Exchequer, and discredits the whole- 
sale conspiracy of forgery which seems to 
be involved in the opposite view ; but he 
points out, justly, that whether the papal 
documents contain a “ grant’ of Ireland 
or not—their language is far from explicit 
—Henry made no use of the papal 
authority when he received in 1170-71 
the fealty of the Irish kings and chieftains, 
for the very good reason that the papal 
censure following Becket’s murder made 
it impossible. To have waved the“ Bull” 
of a deceased Pope in token of sovereignty, 
whilst a living Pope was threatening to 
excommunicate him and lay his realm 
under an interdict, would have been 
absurd. Henry was dominus Hibernie 
not in virtue of any papal “ grant,” but 
by right of his liegemen’s previous con- 
quest, and by the oaths of fealty, sincere or 
not, taken by all the chiefs and kings of 
Ireland with the exception of those of 
part of Ulster. (If Rory O'Connor did 
not submit then, he certainly did in 1175.) 
They required no Pope’s authority: they 
were convinced of the accomplished fact. 
The papal sanction no doubt strengthened 
Henry’s position, especially since the 
Irish Church was being rapidly romanized, 
and he was glad when he was able to send 
the ‘ Privileges’ to be publicly read at 
Waterford in the spring of 1178. This 
date (instead of the accepted 1175) is 
important, for it does away with the objec- 
tion that there was a suspicious delay in 
the publication of Alexander’s Privilege. 
The discovery of the true date of Fitz 
Audelin’s mission is partly due to Mr. 
Round, but Mr. Orpen has worked out 
the proofs ingeniously, and even, with 
much probability, identified in Rymer’s 
‘Foedera’ the very letter of credence 
which this dapifer or steward (who has 
been miscalled FitzAldelm, and strangely 
identified with William de Burgh) carried 
with him to Waterford. The appendixes 
in which this and other complicated 
questions are examined are among the 
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most valuable points of this work. It 
is not often that Mr. Orpen indulges in a 
gibe at some other writer, but Sweetman’s 

lunder in rendering coterelli (mercenary 
troops) “cottagers” was too good to 
pass over, for it deluded Prof. G. 1. 
Stokes into the inference that Henry II. 
*‘ did not despise measures for the social 
and material improvement of the people ” ! 


We are exceeding due space, and can 
only refer to the interesting chapters on 
the subinfeudation of Leinster and Meath, 
the conquest of Ulster, the occupation of 
Cork and Connaught, and the admirable 
survey of the characters and achievements 
of Hugh de Lacy, John de Courcy, and 
William the Marshal, for the last of whom 
Mr. Orpen entertains an admiration as 
profound as the contempt he expresses 
for John, whether as Prince or King. We 
have to remember, however, that this 
estimate of William the Marshal’s character 
is drawn from the biography of a devoted 
follower, John d’Erlée ; and on the other 
hand that, whatever confusion and in- 
justice King John introduced into Ire- 
land, he achieved at least his purpose of 
breaking up most of the great fiefs and 
establishing the authority of the Crown 
over the heads of the baronial seignories 
—an authority which, Mr. Orpen admits, 
‘‘remained much more complete than has 
been generally recognized” up to the 
incursion of Bruce. Mr. Orpen is never- 
theless right in showing how gradual was 
the process of extending shire law through 
the “twelve counties” which John is 
popularly believed to have shired, and 
how slowly English law made its way in 
the conquered island. 


The book is admirably printed, and 
has an appearance befitting its contents. 
We could wish that the Index were more 
complete, and also that a glossary of 
technical terms (such as caput, seignorial 
manor, prest) had been added for the infor- 
mation of readers who are not acquainted 
with medieval tenures and procedures. 
Some explanation, too, of a varying 
method of orthography (Nest, Nesta ; 
Doddagh, Dodder; O Phelan, O Faelan) 
might have been supplied. 








The Nelsons of Burnham Thorpe: a 
Record of a Norfolk Family, compiled 


from Unpublished Letters and Note- 
Books. By M. Eyre Matcham. (John 
Lane.) 


THe memory of Nelson is the treasure of 
every Englishman, and many of them 
resort to extravagant methods of pre- 
serving it, such as hoarding up plate, 
china, or furniture which Nelson cannot 
possibly have seen. Of a totally different 


George Matcham, but the younger sister 
of Horatio Nelson. Here is the chief 
interest of the book ; for, in the abstract, 
the domestic details of the life and straits 
of a gentle, elderly, and impecunious 
country parson have not an absorbing 
interest. They acquire that when we 
find the son—or brother—from time to 
time interposing, a veritable Deus ex nave, 
if not ex machina. 


Matcham, Kitty’s husband, had in- 
herited a comfortable income from his 
father, an old servant of the E.I.C., and 
in early life had himself been in the 
Company’s service. Considerations of 
health, changed conditions, and ample 
means brought him home while still a 
young man; and on marrying he settled 
down as a country gentleman, taking his 
pleasure in a quiet, philosophic, literary 
sort of way, and indulging in more than 
a few amiable fads. It seems that he was 
able occasionally to lighten some of the 
old rector’s difficulties. But therector was 
not aneasy man to help. With all his 
gentleness, meekness, and apparent limp- 
ness, there was in him a sturdy sense of 
independence which prevented his asking 
for or accepting assistance from quarters 
where he did not feel that he had a right 
to expect it. This comes out rather 
prettily in his reply to “ G. M.,”’ who seems 
to have suggested an application to the 
Lord Chancellor in favour of his son 
Maurice, whose principal talent at that 
time was one for getting into debt :— 


** You suppose that once I was in a habit 
of friendly intercourse with Lord Thurlow. 
No such thing. Near 40 years ago, his 
Lordship, then a youth, visited a neighbour 
and friend of mine. From that house as a 
Saunterer he often called, walked, chatted, 
or took his tea, as it might happen. There 
it ended. The whole parish of Swaffham 
separately, much more as a collective body, 
might, with the same propriety, ask a favour 
as @ remembrance that once he breathed 
their salubrious air. Let his Lordship’s 
liberality and candour be as extensive as 
I hope they are, he could never frame an 
apology for my impertinence except absolute 
insanity, or that age had deprived me of all 
power of judging what was fit and right, or 
what was foolish and absurd.” 


It was within a year of Kitty’s marriage 
that the rector’s sailor son came home 
from the West Indies, bringing a wife 
with him. It seems to have been easily 
settled that they should make their home 


Then he adds, as if he was preparing for 
the visitation :— 


“Of late I have been always an ip- 
habitant of the little dressing-room and 
bedchamber adjoining, making the apart- 
ment somewhat like a Bath lodging, but 
could find no substitute for the refreshing 
draught kind nature has compounded there,” 


A couple of months later he wrote :— 


“I have requested your brother not to 
think of bringing his lady and suite to Burn- 
ham till his other visits are at an end. In- 
deed, I am in no haste to see and receive 
@ stranger; perhaps you may introduce her 
by and by. I believe she will form a valuable 
part of our family connexions, and certain 
it is he has a claim to all my affections, 
having never transgressed. But every 
power of mine is in decay. Insipid, whim- 
sical, and very unfit for society, in truth, 
and not likely to revive by practice.”’ 


Later—in June apparently—Horace, by 
himself, paid a short visit, and was able 
to comfort the old man by undertaking 
to arrange Maurice’s affairs. This would 
require his presence in London, and on his 
return he and his wife were to come to 
“Thorpe.” This happened in July, and 
for the next few years, as is familiarly 
known, Capt. and Mrs. Nelson made Burn- 
ham Thorpe their home. There the 
rector welcomed them, but—reading be- 
tween the lines of his letters—one sees that 
he could have very well endured the wife's 
absence. ‘“‘ Your very good sister-in-law 
finds it not so temperate as Nevis,” he 
wrote to Kitty in November ; and again, 
in the early spring, “ Mrs. N. takes large 
doses of the bed, and finds herself only 
comfortable when enclosed in moreen.” 
This would not tend to make a small 
house in the country more comfortable, 
and many passages in the rector’s letters 
seem to speak of a pretty constant stram 
of grumbling and discontent. The cap- 
tain could and did busy himself in garden- 
ing, and in the interests of his poorer 
neighbours; but, writes their host, “I 
wish his good wife had her amusement ; 
a little society, and an instrument with 
which she could pass away an hour.” 


“She does not openly complain,” he 
writes on another occasion; but a great 
deal of discontent can be expressed, and 
a great deal of discomfort caused, without 
open complaints, and in the summer of 
1790 the rector found he could attend 
better to the services of his two 
churches if he made other arrange 





at Burnham Thorpe, but the rector, though 
pleased with the prospect of his son's 
visit, scarcely veiled his dislike and dread 
of the wife’s. Some time toward the end 
of March, 1788—incidentally it may be 
remarked that Miss Matcham is unduly 
sparing of her dates—he wrote 


“ From Captain Nelson I have heard | 





nature, and altogether wholesome in its 
sentiment, ls Miss Eyre 
pretending, but 


Matcham's un- 
pleasantly written and | 


interesting volume, the stery of which, | 
based largely on the letters of Nelson's 
father, circles round Mins Matcham's» j 


great-grandmother, Kitty, the wife of 


nothing @ long time. When they come 
into Norfolk T shall like as well if every visit | 
in made before mine begins, and to say truth | 
| am not now anxious to see them Him | 
for a day or two | should be glad of; but 
to introduce @ stranger to an infirm and 
whinsical old man, who ean neither eat nor 
lrink, nor talk nor « m as well let 
alone 


ments. So, leaving Capt. and Mrs. Nelson 
in possession of the rectory, he rented 
“one of the very small houses neat 
Ulph Church.” This, he wrote, ~ wi 
lessen the fatigue of Sunday duty. 
“ Your Bro: is well,” he wrote in Novem 
ber, ‘and I hope fixed at Thorpe, a place 
he delights in, but I wish it was 4 little 


better accommodated to Mra. N. as & 
woman who would sometimes choose a little 
variety and two months later, whee 
they had come back from a visit 
have not seen Mra. N. since her return, 
but your kind brother almost every () 
lt is well to dwell on these little pointe, 
as they are the first glimpse of lig at 
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concerning the Nelson ménage, and though 
there is no hint of any difference between 
thecaptain and his wife, there is plenty to 
confirm previous impressions of the wife’s 
temperament, which must have been 
frequently at variance with the warmth 
and affection of the husband’s. Bio- 
graphers have often spoken of the virtue, 
purity, and goodness of Lady Nelson, 
with a very plain suggestion that the 
blame of any subsequent quarrel must 
rest wholly on the man. Something more 
than virtue and goodness is wanted to 
make married life entirely happy. Of the 
actual quarrel Miss Matcham has nothing 
to say. Nothing seems to have been 
written by members of the family, who 
probably did not know anything with 
certainty. Miss Matcham refers to the 
letter of Mr. Haslewood, as printed by 
Nicolas; but it is almost unnecessary to 
say that a letter written more than forty 
years after by a very old man does not gain 
our implicit confidence. More probable 
is the story presumably dictated by 
Emma to Harrison; still more probable 
is it that there are some elements of truth 
and more of falsehoodineach. All that we 
gather from Miss Matcham is that the 
rector was “convinced that his son’s 
conduct had not been such as should 
estrange them,” and she sums up the 
position thus :— 


“Their father’s belief and example was 
shared and followed in a measure by his 
children. Neither the influence of the wife 
who had been unsympathetic and often 
ungracious to them, nor that of Lady 
Hamilton—a woman whose unhappy past, 
though whitewashed, could never be for- 
gotten, with all her gushing attentions, 
enthusiasm, beauty, and vulgarity—could 
bring estrangement between the admiral 
and his family.” 


There is much to the same purport, but 
the outcome is, in phrases quoted from 
Kitty, ‘‘ He had great excuses” or “ She 
was so very cold.” 


_ Space fails us to speak of the many 
interesting points where Nelson’s public 
life runs into his private—where his 
family concerns merge into those of the 
nation. Qne only may be mentioned. 
Students of Nelson’s biography know of 
the existence of one Oliver, man or boy, 
who is mentioned in the most intimate 
connexion, without any clear note of 
who or what he was. He appears again 
here, where he is spoken of as the admiral’s 
secretary. Many of the admiral’s letters 
in the spring of 1803 are said to have been 
written by him. Former notices of him 
seemed to show that early in 1801 he 
wasa much-trusted boy, whether in buttons 


or not He was probably not exactly a 
secretary, but a confidential servant. 
He is again spoken of, four or five years 
after Nelson's death, as still in Lady 
Hamilton's service, and as quarrelling 
with her, and he finally disappears, amid 
harges of roguery and bigamy, real of 
‘tempted. What he really wa what 
Peame of him does n sppeal 

Much of the book, in ite direct reference 
~ the admiral and Emma, i suppk 


mentary to the letters printed in the 
handsome volumes of the Morrison MSS. ; 
but with the death of the principals the 
interest lessens, though it is satisfactory 
to trace the lives of Nelson’s brothers 
and sisters to the finish, and a good deal 
of pleasant and curious matter about 
private life a hundred years ago is included. 
The book is nicely printed and nicely illus- 
trated, with a pleasing portrait of Kitty 
as a young woman, and it has a satis- 
factory Index. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Hampdenshire Wonder. By J. D. 
Beresford. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


Tue elimination of pre-natal influence 
forms a refreshing theme for a novel. 
In the instance under consideration a 
great bowler, who has been incapacitated 
makes the object of his life, and that of 
his wife, the birth of a son who shall start 
with no habits needing eradication before 
tuition in the special art his father had 
developed. The result is a son who, 
starting life without any hereditary habits 
of thought, despises the collation of facts 
laboriously gathered during the centuries, 
and seeks to probe the mysteries of life 
straightway for himself. He is a wonder, 
but finds a difficulty in communicating 
his thoughts to average people. 

The phenomenon portrayed is quite 
conceivable, though, largely owing to 
different points of view, seeming flaws 
in development will, we imagine, prove 
too insistent for the gratification of most 
readers. For ourselves, we prefer to 
emphasize the author’s service in making 
the prodigy the offspring of parents for 
whom conventionality and culture are 
non-existent. Mr. Beresford has written 
a thoughtful and original novel, opening 
up ideas to which, we hope, he will recur. 


Enter Charmian. By Harold Vallings. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


THE reader who goes to this account of 
a golfing and shooting holiday, redolent 
of Devon moor and folk, for genial 
amusement will have his wish gratified. 
Moreover, if he can avoid a feeling of con- 
fusion resulting from the fact that the 
stage is somewhat overcrowded with 
puppets whose traits are not sufficiently 
distinguished, he will find little to cavil 


at. The amount of characters displayed 
is, for us, so prodigal as to becom 
troublesome 
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Miss Spottiswoode has selected for her 
theme. In apportioning the blame for 
this result she has certainly been proof 
against race- partiality, for whereas 
Patience Thaile impresses us as an utterly 
intolerable wife judged by the standard 
of any country, her jovial Leutnant seems 
by no means an impossible husband. 
In fact, he appears to us rather exemplary 
than otherwise in his good-humoured 
endurance of a cruel tongue and a domestic 
incompetence surely above the average ; 
for housekeeping in a small flat with no 
children and two servants should scarcely 
be an intolerable burden even in Germany. 
Despite its tragic core, the story is delight- 
fully fresh and amusing, and presents on 
the whole an attractive picture of German 
life. The Hausfrau in particular is treated 
with much appreciation and sympathy, 
due prominence being given to two great 
compensations of her lot: her artistic 
interest in the preparation—and con- 
sumption—of food, and her capacity for 
enjoying the simple social pleasures which 
are generally, in fairly abundant measure, 
within her reach. 


The City of Enticement. By Dorothea 
Gerard. (Stanley Paul & Co.) 


TREASURE-SEEKING, by means of clues 
supplied in a rhymed enigma, leads, in 
this bright and fresh novel, to the discovery 
of a testator’s cynicism; and it also 
accounts for the presence in Vienna, for 
a period longer than their funds warrant, 
of two English girls, one of whom meets 
her fate in that “City of Enticement.” 
The hero is a generous baron, but his 
individuality is less noticeable than that 
of a Semitic lawyer and a moneylender 
who persuades borrowers to accept part 
of their loan in goods for which they have 
to find a purchaser. For the Viennese 
local colour, skilfully used, the author 





expresses some indebtedness to Herr 
Eduard Potzl. 
Alistair: a Romance. By Maria Star. 
(Constable & Co.) 
Tus novel is chiefly concerned with the 
theory of reincarnation of souls. The 
hero, a young Scottish nobleman, meets 
on his travels an Italian countess, who is 
|} many vears his senior, and they form a 
devoted friendship ony closed by the 
lady's death Returning to hi native 
land to take up his nheritance, he marr 
for apparently ! ‘ j ral 
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Our Guests. By St. John Trevor. (Stanley 
Paul & Co.) 


THERE is so much excellent fun in this 
book that it is unfortunate that it lacks 
the constructive skill that would have 
made it more effective. An irresponsible 
young man suddenly becomes the owner 
of a country mansion, which he proceeds, 
with the assistance of an equally erratic 
friend, to turn to financial account as a 
boarding-house. The various boarders— 
including an impecunious peer with an 
unwholesome taste for billiards, and an 
unscrupulous champion of an imaginary 
country in urgent need of practical help— 
are drawn with a vivid, if rather insistent 
touch. No attempt is made, however, to 
give them any continuity of interest ; 
they are merely amusing figures in an 
episodic book. 








CHINESE AND AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 


THe subscribers to the second edition 
of Prof. Giles’s Chinese-English Dictionary 
(Quaritch) are to be congratulated on the 
rapidity with which the work is going on. 
Fascicule III. was noticed in our first 
number of the present year, and now Fas- 
eicule IV. is published. This part forms 
a goodly volume, and contains the entries 
from Liao to Shao, filling 295 quarto pages. 
At the present rate of progress the work 
should be completed within the next few 
months. 


The Languages of West Africa, Vol. I., by 
Frederick William Hugh Migeod (Kegan 
Paul & Co.), is a gratifying sign of the 
increasing interest being taken in the subject 
of African philology. It is the work of a 
Government official on the Gold Coast who 
has had eleven years’ experience of the 
country, and has devoted his leisure to the 
study of its people in a fashion which, we 
hope, will be followed by many among his 
colleagues. Mr. Migeod’s main object has 
been 


‘*to give in a simple form, easy for reference, some 
idea of what languages it may be expected will be 
found in a given locality, what relationship they 
have to each other, what is the nature of their 
structure, and generally to furnish a guide to more 
detailed study. 


He has kept in view the requirements of 
two classes of readers—the philological 
student at home who wants first-hand 
information, and the resident in West 
Africa, who may have a good knowledge 
of one or more vernaculars, yet be devoid 
of linguistic science. 

Mr. Migeod’s reading is evidently extensive, 
and while his work is on the whole extremely 
well done, one cannot help regretting that he 
should take no notice of the revolution 
lately brought about in linguistic science 
by the study of exact phonetics — a 
word which seems, in some quarters, to 
arouse ® vague prejudice and resentment. 
We can account for this only by supposing 
that people associate it with eccentric 
systems of “ fonetik’’ spelling, all more or 
less objectionable, and with unsound and 
unworkable theories “made in Germany.” 
Mr. Migeod’s chapter ‘ Alphabet and Phono- 
logy’ might have been made more clear 
and precise had he taken the researches of 
recent specialists into account. To say 
that certain sound-shiftings take place 


“for the euphony of the sentence” (p. 58) 
is to use language rapidly becoming dis- 
credited. The more closely these changes 
are examined, the more exact the laws 
underlying them are found to be. 

However, we think the author has been 
well advised to stick to the “R.G.S.” 
orthography, since, ‘‘ in a book designed for 
the general reader, phonetic accuracy must 
take a second place to simplicity ’’—a 
dangerous principle, if we consider too 
curiously ; but sad experience teaches us 
that anything is better than frightening 
the British public with too many dia- 
critical marks. 

The initial chapter on ‘ Migration and 
Distribution ’ is full of interest, and should 
be studied with the aid of the useful 
language-map at the end of the volume. 
The dominant tongues of the region with 
which Mr. Migeod deals appear to be 
Mandingo, Hausa, Fula, and the great 
Anyi-Twi group, including all or nearly all 
the languages of the Gold and Ivory Coast 
territories. Prof. Westermann, whose great 
work ‘Die Sudansprachen’ has appeared 
since the publication of Mr. Migeod’s book, 
demonstrates the genetic relationship, not 
only of these, but also of all “‘ Negro” lan- 
guages right across the continent which 
cannot be set aside as definitely Hamitic or 
Bantu: he includes in his comparative 
study, on the eastern side, Nuba, Kunama, 
and Dinka. 

Mr. Migeod is reserving his conclusions 
for his second volume, but we fancy, when 
they are formulated, they will not be found 
to differ materially from those of Prof. 
Westermann. It is impossible within our 
limits to do anything like justice to what we 
regard (even when occasionally disagreeing 
in detail) as a thoroughly meritorious 
piece of work. We can only congratulate 
the author, and hope that his continuation 
will not be unduly delayed. 


A Dictionary, with Notes on the Grammar, 
of the Mashona Language, commonly called 
Chiswina. (S.P.C.K.)—The colonization of 
Rhodesia, though it does not proceed very 
rapidly, has led to an increasing demand for 
books on the Mashona language. The 
Rev. W. A. Elliott’s ‘Dictionary of the 
Tebele and Shuna Languages,’ while not 
in all respects satisfactory, long held the 
field as virtually the only manual available. 
(It has for some time been out of print, and 
@ second edition is now preparing). It 
was followed by the excellent little Grammar 
and English-Chiswina Dictionary published 
by Father Biehler, of the Jesuit Mission 
at Chishawasha; and now the Anglican 
missionaries have added their contribution. 


All these authorities seem a little uncertain 
about the respective provinces of k and g 
in Mashona. Mr. Elliott gives gu for the 
preposition which in most Bantu languages 
appears as ku, and which is so aan 
Father Biehler and in the work under 
review. But Mr. Elliott, we find, writes 
kuru (=large) where the other two have 
guru, changing (we are told) under certain 
conditions into kuru. All three have gara, 
“to sit,” which in the almost identical 
Nyanja language is kala ; and the distinc- 
tion appears to be made with so much dis- 
crimination that one hesitates to resort to 
the hypothesis of defective hearing on the 
part of pioneer linguists. 

It seems ungracious to find fault with a 
book so much wanted as the one before us, 
and on the whole so well calculated to 
fulfil its purpose; but we own to being a 
little puzzled by some of its statements. 





“When joined with 1 or w, h is aspirated,” 


ce 


might lead the unwary to suppose that it 
was not aspirated on other occasions, which, 
in a language where no letter is (or should 
be) written unless sounded, cannot be the 
case. ‘‘ Sometimes the mu- does not appear 
in the singular” of the first class, “e.g, 
....baba, a father, rwava, a chameleon,” 
is hardly a correct way of putting it: the 
two nouns in question are not entitled to 
this prefix at all, baba belonging to the 
fourth class, and rwavi(ru-avi) to the seventh; 
but they are placed in the first and take its 
plural prefix because they denote persons, 
or, at any rate, living beings. No reason 
is given for the variable forms assumed by 
the possessive particle (pp. vii., viii.), but 
possibly some light may be thrown on this 
point in the second edition, to which we 
trust this useful work may attain. 











THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


THE new volume of the ‘‘ Westminster 
Commentaries,’ The Book of the Prophet 
Isaiah, with Introduction and notes by 
G. W. Wade (Methuen & Co.), deserves to 
be welcomed by the regular subscribers to 
the series as well as by Bible students in 
general. Mr. Wade does not aim at saying 
anything new, nor does he attempt to give 
to theories already in the field a brilliant 
form; but he works on thoroughly sys- 
tematic lines. The critical tone is not 
vitiated by either too much regard to 
theological prepossessions or an over 
heated imagination, and the style is clear 
and easy. The standpoint adopted is that 
“ first maintained in Germany by Duhm and 
in England by Cheyne,” who hold that 
there was a “ Trito-Isaiah”’ in addition to 
Isaiah the son of Amoz and the author of 
chaps. xl.-lv., and that the book contains, 
besides, a number of anonymous composi- 
tions embedded here and there among the 
main sections. The sound view is enun- 
ciated that ‘the whole book, cc. i.—lxvi., 
seems to have reached its present form by 
the beginning of the second century, since 
reference is made to the last twenty-seven 
ec. as Isaiah’s work in Ecclus. xviii. 22-25. 


Mr. Wade’s Introduction, which occupies 
no fewer than eighty-two pages, will be 
found very useful. Every available source 
has been canvassed for the purpose of 
supplying trustworthy information on the 
three “Isaiahs”’ postulated in the Com- 
mentary. The theology of each of them 1s 
discussed, and the historical events of the 
entire period are clearly sketched. The 
question, however, as to the circumstances 
in which the different prophecies were grad- 
ually welded into one great whole still 
remains unsolved, neither Mr. Wade nor 
any previous commentator having produced 
explanations that can be regarded as satis 
factory on all or even most points. 


The notes on the text, which are not 
over-copious, but are always to the point, 
embody a number of emendations drawn 
from various sources, and ‘more correct 
renderings” of the original are furnished 
in them, whenever those of the Revised 
Version appear “ to be capable of improve 
ment.” In matters of this kind the editor 
has exercised considerable judgment, though 
it must always be understood that in emen- 
dations, and in the manner of translating, 
individual taste and opinion are apt 
assert themselves rather strongly. With 


regard to literary taste in particular, it 





seems venturesome to imagine that the 
ancient prophet whose work we may happea 
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to study must have shared our own pre- 
dilection for one form of expression rather 
than another. Have not training, environ- 
ment, and temperament their full share in 
the development of individual taste ? and 
were not the ancient Hebrew prophets very 
differently situated from ourselves in all 
these respects ? 


The Rev. George G. V. Stonehouse’s 
work on The Book of Habakkuk (Rivingtons) 
is not only scholarly, but also shows a dis- 
tinctly original touch. Knowing, in an appre- 
ciative and critical sense, what others have 
said is one thing, and ability to think pro- 
blems out for oneself quite another. The 
best kind of promise is manifested by work 
which is the result of knowledge combined 
with original faculty ; and it is on account 
of the presence, in @ sufficient degree, of 
both these requisites in the book before us 
that we are able to give it our cordial com- 
mendation. We are informed in_ the 
Preface that the volume represents sub- 
stantially a dissertation for which the 
Senior Kennicott Scholarship was awarded to 
the author in 1909, and future aspirants to the 
same honour will do well if they aim no lower 
than the standard set up by the present work. 

What has just been said is, however, 
entirely independent of the question whether 
our author’s solution of the difficulties 
presented by his subject is the right one or not, 
a serious independent attempt at solving 
a problem having @ value of its own, even 
if the positions assumed should prove un- 
tenable. Mr. Stonehouse thinks that the 
prophet’s outcry against wrongdoing in the 
first few verses of the book referred not to 
social mischief in Judah itself, but to the 
wrongs perpetrated on the surrounding 
nations by the Chaldean world-power spoken 
of in the succeeding part of the same chapter. 
It is, however, quite likely that a closer 
examination of the problem may render it 
impossible to defend this view effectively. 
Mr. Stonehouse has, in fact, himself given 
the student considerable help towards 
arriving at a different result by supplying 
an excellent account of other critical views 
on the same subject. To many it will seem 
that the prophet does, both in the opening 
verses and other parts of the book, utter 
well-deserved charges against his own people, 
just as Isaiah and others had done before him. 

Another highly interesting problem is 
concerned with the origin of the Psalm 
which forms the third chapter of Habakkuk. 
Mr. Stonehouse holds that that chapter 
was not originally connected with the 
“2 geen that precede, and that Habak- 

was probably not its author. But 
here again opinions will differ pretty strongly, 
and it may be that a fuller insight into the 
compositions may tend to produce a verdict 
diametrically opposed to our author’s view. 

We are bound to make similar remarks 
on both the translation of the prophecies 
and the notes on the Hebrew text which 
follow. Knowledge and ability are seen 
everywhere, but it is possible that on many 
points other views may prove more satis- 
factory. It seems particularly necessary 
to warn modern students against over- 
Teadiness to emend the text before them. 
Closer acquaintance with prophetic speech 
may cause supposed difficulties to vanish, 
and it is dangerous to insist on making 
the prophets speak in Hebrew which happens 
to be approved by modern students. 


Grundsteine der Geschichte Israels : Alites- 
tamentliche Studien. Von Martin Gemoll. 
(Leipsic, Hinrichs.)—This book marks a 
forward movement in Old Testament his- 
torical criticism which is likely to be the 





subject of much discussion in the near 
future in bold critical circles. Taking up 
the now well-worn question as to whether 
the Israelites ever migrated into Egypt, 
our author finds that the Biblical Misraim 
(Musri) was originally not, as Winckler 
and others supposed, in North Arabia, but 
in Canaan itself. But this is by no means 
all. Aryan tribes are made to play a very 
important part in ancient Palestine, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt proper. The Hyksos 
were either Aryans pure and simple or closely 
allied with them. The God of Israel Him- 
self was originally an Aryan deity, and the 
Levites were the ancient priestly caste, 
who in pre-Hebrew times were the duly 
accredited attendants of Jahweh. 


The combinations necessary to carry 
through the theory are naturally of the 
boldest, and the demonstrations are no less 
venturesome. The book is, however, written 
in the approved style of thoroughgoing 
German erudition, and it is undeniable 
that a number of Old Testament names 
seem to fit in very well with the theory. 
A substratum of truth there probably is 
in some aspects of it, but the unanimous 
voice of tradition as well as the evidence of 
language will in all likelihood prove factors 
of too stubborn a kind to be set aside easily. 








HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The End of the Irish Parliament, By 
Joseph R. Fisher. (Arnold.)—Of the early 
history of the Irish Parliament we know so 
little that the very names of the Speakers 
have disappeared, yet an understanding of 
its genesis is indispensable ; for the system 
introduced by Poynings’ Law remained in 
force till 1800. From the point of view 
of the continuity of Parliament, 1703 marks 
@ change which is as fundamental as the 
change in 1782, when it became independent 
in name, but not in reality. Mr. Fisher 
discusses the doings of this semi-independent 
body with insight, and shows a wide 
knowledge of the authorities, published 
and unpublished. 

It seems to us that the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Townshend is a late date for the beginning 
of a popular study. Both before and 
after 1782 the Irish Executive was appointed 
and dismissed by the English Ministry. 
The Parliament was then in the strange 
position of being able to legislate, while 
at the same time it possessed no control 
over the Government. Such a system could 
not be permanent, and in 1800 it came to 
an end. Its electoral basis had been 
narrow, for none but Protestants might be 
returned. Moreover, its relations with the 
Parliament of England had not been care- 
fully considered, and it is obvious, as the 
author shows, that two sovereign bodies, 
revolving round different centres, are liable 
at times to clash, unless much forethought 
has been exercized in assigning to each its 
distinct orbit. The reforms proposed by 
Grattan are deserving of notice. He desired 
to diminish the excessive patronage of the 
Crown and to get rid of the rotten boroughs. 
The partial emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics in 1793 did not satisfy him, for 
he wanted to include in the two Houses the 
small body of their gentry. 


With the best of intentions, Mr. E. 
Keble Chatterton has in Britain’s Record : 
What She has Done for the World (Sidg- 
wick & Jackson), attempted a task for which 
he is insufficiently equipped. ‘To provide 
a clear, concise account of the indebtedness 





of the world to Britain” would tax the 
powers of a score of experts and philosophers, 
Mr. Chatterton covers a vast field in his 
five chapters on the progress of liberty, 
society, commerce, science and learning, 
and justice, but his treatment of the 
topics is unsatisfactory. We note the 
statement (p. 155) that Britain to-day 
“brings forth from her own more of this 
metal [iron] than all the iron fields of the 
other countries put together’?; the com- 
placent pages on printing (pp. 183-4), 
which ignore famous Continental printers, 
and exalt Baskerville; the statement 
that Reynolds’s ‘Discourses’ are the 
first literary expressions of British art 
(p. 211); and the remark (p. 267) that 
““the franchise has been extended almost 
to the verge of manhood.” Mr. Chatter- 
ton in his Introduction seems inclined to 
admit that the subject was rather more com- 
plex than he had supposed, and that “‘ what- 
ever achievements this record may succeed 
in showing to have been the peculiar privi- 
lege of Britain have been, in a sense, quite 
as much dependent on other nations as on 
herself.” 


Miss Edith Sichel has written a readable 
and attractive monograph on Michel de 
Montaigne (Constable & Co.), but she treats 
of him a little too much as if he were the 
ordinary man he paints himself as being. 
Her sketch is genial and sympathetic, and 
cannot be called anything but faithful 
where the surfaces are concerned; but 
it strikes us as deficient where it attempts 
to touch the essence of the man, and 
we are afraid that on this account it 
may have a misleading influence. After 
all, Montaigne is too great to be approached 
in an attitude of concession or apology. 
Human nature has heights which he neither 
climbed nor tried to climb ;_ but this should 
not blind us to the fact that he was a great 
climber after his fashion ; and it was part 
of his fashion that he did not consider an 
altitude reached except by those who could 
remain there, and that he preferred, for 
himself, to talk only of what was beneath 
his feet. The note of aspiration is not 
prominent in his morality; -yet he is a 
great moralist—one of the few who can write 
as familiarly and sanely about the soul as 
about any of the other obvious facts of life. 
We should like to have seen Miss Sichel insist 
more upon this and all that is implied in it ; 
and similarly, in regard to Montaigne’s 
hedonism and utilitarianism, she should 
have brought out, we think, more clearly 
their relation to the profounder currents 
of his thought. 


We fear that in The Real Captain Kidd, 
a Vindication (Heinemann), Sir Cornelius 
Neale Dalton is beating the .air. The 
greater number of people are content to 
take tradition, Macaulay, and Lord Campbell 
as their guides, and will continue to believe 
that after converting the keys of the West 
Indies into quarries of gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones, Kidd was righteously hanged 
as @ pirate and murderer. This is so simple, 
and saves so much trouble, though every 
dispassionate inquirer knows that the three 
guides we have named are entirely wrong : 
that there was practically no treasure ; 
that the charge of murder was absurd ;_ that 
the charge of piracy was not substantiated 
by any satisfactory evidence, or rather that 
the evidence to the contrary was rigidly 
suppressed ; and that throughout the trial 
was grossly unfair and abominable. Why 
this was so; why the money ordered for 
his defence was not paid; why the prisoner 
was virtually refused counsel; why the 
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charge of murder was sprung on him un- 
expectedly ; why the French passes with 
which the captured ship was sailing were 
confiscated, it is now impossible to say; but 
Sir Cornelius Dalton’s suggestion is more 
than plausible, and would also explain the 
bitterness of Macaulay. It is that the 
‘‘oreat men”? who formed the syndicate 
which employed Kidd, and who had hoped 
to make large profits out of the voyage, 
were now implicated in the failure, and im- 
peached for the share which they had had 
in it. Their path to safety led through the 
ruin and destruction of Kidd. That Somers 
was one of these was to Macaulay over- 
whelming proof of the enormity of Kidd’s 
guilt. To Sir Cornelius Dalton, on the 
other hand, the exceedingly unfair, and 
indeed iniquitous, nature of the trial is a 
reason for doubting the absolute purity 
of Somers. This suspicion would fall more 
heavily on some of the others. Somers 
may have been ignorant; Orford cannot 
have been; and we know of no rebutting 
evidence in his favour—no evidence that he 
was above undue haste to be rich or that he 
w-s incapable of sacrificing an innocent man 
to his own safety and profit. 


The Life of Henry More. By Richard 
Ward. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by M. F. Howard. (Theosophical 
Publishing Society.)—One of the fortunate 
results of the present movement towards 
mysticism is the revival of interest in certain 
schools of thought which did good work 
in their day, and, although part of their 
speculations have long since become obso- 
lete, nevertheless bequeathed to posterity 
much of abiding value. This may assuredly 
be said of the Cambridge Platonists, and of 
Henry More in particular. Brought up in 
the scientific traditions of a great Univer- 
sity, they avoided the dangers into which 
an unregulated mysticism is apt to fall, 
while at the same time they exhibited in their 
lives and writings a deep love of truth, and 
that intimate yet unassuming devotion 
which is the soul of all religious experience. 
More’s biography is the record of a life 
passed in study and contemplation. Though 
his dislike of extremes led him to compose 
@ tract against enthusiasm, he was himself 
touched at times with the divine afflatus. 


** How lovely,” he exclaims, ‘“‘ how Magnificent 
a state is the Soul of Man in, when the Life of God 
inactuating her shoots her along with himself 
through Heaven and Earth; makes her Unite 
with and after a Sort feel herself Animate the 
whole World....He that is here looks upon All 
things as One, and on himself, if he can then 
mind himself, as a part of the Whole.” 


Mr. Howard describes this as a degree 
of that which is termed Cosmic or Universal 
Consciousness. It is, to use a_ shorter 
word, the ‘“‘ecstasy’’ which Plotinus is 
said to have attained thrice, and Tennyson 
at least once. More’s freedom from ordina 
prejudices is shown by his founding, wit 
the help of some of his friends, @ society for 
psychical research. Here he was in advance 
of his age, and he seems to have anticipated 
Christian Science when he advised Lady 
Conway, “his Heroine Pupil,’ in her long 
and tormenting illness ‘‘ to betake herself 
wholly to God, and to make that Noble 
Experiment, whether the Consummate 
Health of her Soul would not recover also, 
in due time, the Health of her Body.” 

The biography by his disciple Richard 
Ward, Rector of Ingoldsby in Lincolnshire, 
is @ masterpiece of its kind. Quaint in 
style, occasionally even uncouth, and often 
diffuse, it goes with almost unfailing insight 
to the heart of its subject, and brings out 
every feature of More’s shy and subtle 





personality. Ward was an honest divine 
of no great distinction, but he could take 
up his pen and draw a portrait like this :— 


** It remains now to give a brief Touch upon the 
description of his Person. He was, for Stature, 
inclining to Tallness; of a thin Body, but of a 
Serene and Vivacious Countenance ; rather pale 
in his latter Years than florid of Complexion ; yet 
was it Clear and Spirituous; and his Eye hazel, 
vivid as an Eagle. One that knew him in his 
more middle Age, when he was somewhat swarthy, 
compared him to the Appearance of ‘ a duskish 
Diamond.’ He had an extraordinary Purity and 
Tenuity of Spirits which appear’d in the very 
Looks and Air of his Face ; in which Seriousness 
and Pleasantness, Gravity and Benignity, seem’d 
to seat themselves by turns ; or rather, in a sort, 
to reside together. His Temper was Sanguine ; 
yet with a due Quantity of Noble Melancholy that 
was mix’d with it: As it was Aristotle’s Obser- 
vation, ‘ That all Persons eminent, whether in 
Philosophy, Politicks, Poetry, or any other Arts, 
do partake pretty much of the Melancholick 
Constitution.’ And the Reason seems evident ; 
for that nothing of these can be Extraordinary, 
without a certain Weight and Depth of Thought- 
fulness in the Frame and Complexion of Man. 
His Body was, in the general, well proportion’d ; 
and his Person Fair and Agreeable. In short, 
Nature had not fitted amiss the Case to the 
Jewel, the Body to the Soul.” 


Mr. Howard contributes a skilful and 
readable Introduction in two parts, the first 
on More and his friends—Cudworth, Van 
Helmont, Joseph Glanvil, Lady Conway, 
and others—and the second on More as 
@ poet and mystic. The book contains 
only a few lines of Greek and Latin, but 
in these we regret to find a considerable 
number of mistakes. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THOSE ingenious quidnuncs who have 
been amusing themselves with the academic 
inquiry whether Thackeray was or was not 
a Cynic might, we think, have been more 
profitably employed on more practical ques- 
tions. Such a one, for example, is sug- 
gested by The Adventures of Philip, which 
with its predecessor, The Shabby Genteel 
Story, makes up the two new volumes of 
the ‘“‘Thackeray Centenary Biographical 
Edition” (Smith & Elder). When ‘ The 
Adventures of Philip’ first appeared in The 
Cornhill in 1861-2, it was something of a 
disappointment. People did not care greatly 
for the hero; they were tired of some of 
the types; and the moralizing note 
was felt to be too insistent. | Yet—and this 
is the point which we suggest to the seed- 
splitters of modern symposia—what would 
have been the verdict if it had come out in 
place of ‘ Vanity Fair’ as the first and not 
the last of its race? Would it not have been 
regarded, if not as a masterpiece, at least as 
@ work of the greatest and most unequivocal 
merit? Lord Rosebery has _ recently 
referred to it with admiration; and one 
has but to run over in one’s mind the inter- 
view of Philip and Lord Ringwood, the 
hocussing of Tufton Hunt, the admirable 
wrangling of Baynes and Bunch, and the 
different appearances of Mme. de Smolensk 
to recognize how strong and true was the 
writer’s grasp of life and character. These 
things the reader may meditate without 
having to make up his mind; and on this 
occasion he will have toaid him all the delight- 
ful gossip touching The Cornhill and its 
inception, the new MSS., the sketches by 
Keene and Walker and Landseer, and the 
other riches of illustration and interpretation 
which Lady Ritchie, with her apparently 
artless, but really artful art, has woven into 
her excellent Introduction. 





Mr. Henry NoeEt BRAILSFORD has g 
decisive manner of writing which needs g 
solid background of knowledge or ideas jf 
it is to make its effect. Most of the papers 
in Adventures in Prose: a Book of Essays 
(Herbert & Daniel) are too slender, too 
fragmentary in theme, to enable him to 
do justice to himself. They were intended 
originally for a popular audience, having 
been published in The Nation and The Daily 
News ; and perhaps it is on this account 
that we feel the air of conviction in them to 
be, as a rule, stylistic. What a pity, when 
you are discoursing of cats, for example, 
or music, to take the tone of assurance! 
Is it not, after all, half the virtue of topics 
like these that they exist in a world of un- 
certainty and conjecture ? Mr. Brailsford’s 
mind is vivid, sparkling, and original, and 
we find much that is sympathetic in his 
general views of things; if he sometimes 
leads us to think his outlook limited, it is 
perhaps because he has been at pains to 
present it in sharp flashes and to run all 
his ideas to earth. 


Masor W. P. Drury has prefixed to his 
group of stories called Long Bow and Broad 
Arrow (Chapman & Hall) some stanzas of 
patriotic rhetoric, relevant to the times. 
The national flag, like the national Corona- 
tion, bears a moral not to be missed. Having 
thus delivered his soul, he abandons himself 
to the familiar strain of those nautical yarns 
which have added Private Padgett to the 
list of ship’s poets and historians. The 
mirth-moving narrative called ‘ Toasted 
Cheese,’ and (in another vein) ‘ A Wasted 
Cartridge,’ accentuate the public danger of 
military espionage. Of purely farcical fun, 
‘ Padgetrewski’ and ‘ Polyacoustic’ are 
among many good examples. Of these, 
one deals with the sad experiences of 
the exporters of a piano to the King of 
Dahomey, the other with a justifiable panic 
on board a submarine. ‘Vox Humana’ is 
an impressive tale of telepathic influence. 


In Nigel Ferrard (Mills & Boon) Mrs. 
Baillie Reynolds provides a revised and 
enlarged version of a readable story which 
ran into two editions in 1899. The plot 
is sensational, combining murder, suppressed 
identity, somnambulism, and the recovery 
of the. heroine’s lost memory. Unfor- 
tunately, revision has not affected the 
improbability which was the principal 
weakness of the story in its earlier form; 
yet the author’s blue pencil has been care- 
fully employed, for we find that the heroines 
confession of taste in literature no longer 
includes, as formerly, a “ weakness” for 
M. Paul Bourget. 


The Critics of Edmund Spenser. By 
Herbert E. Cory. (Berkeley, California, 
University Press)— Mr. Herbert Cory’s 
account of the history of Spenserian criticism 
and its significance in relation to our opinion 
of Spenser to-day is a part of the second 
volume of the University of California 
publications in modern philology. It % 
@ paper which will not excite enthusiasm, 
but, for all that, should be read by all lovers 
of the faery poet, if only for the impression 
it leaves of the persistent opinion poets 
and critics have entertained of Spensers 
greatness. The author carefully dredges 
critical opinion through the five stages of 
the age of enthusiasm and Spenser worship, 
the age of reason and the rise of literary 
criticism, the age of literary anarchy, the 
neo-classical despotism, and the triumph of 
romanticism, It is not easy to give the drift 
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of these chapters otherwise than by quotation. 
Spenser-criticism in the hands of the classi- 
cists and romanticists 


“shows the inability of one age to appreciate 
all the merits of a supreme poet at one time.... 
The neo-classicist appreciated sides of Spenser 
to which the romanticists became stone-blind. The 
romanticists revealed beauties in Spenser that 
had been tarnished by the disregard of a century, 
and some beauties, perhaps, that had never 
before been discerned. Two fallacious ideas 
about the neo-classical attitude toward Spenser 
are current: that he was unpopular even among 
literary men, and that the Augustans approached 
him in a spirit of mockery....The essential truth 
is that the neo-classicists had a genuine admira- 
tion for Spenser, and that they appreciated a 
great aspect of his genius now misunderstood. 
...-The Augustans appreciated Spenser’s moral 
earnestness and his allegory. Nowadays we have 
a morbid fear of didacticism.”’ 


Such is the drift of Mr. Cory’s conclusions. 
He is almost always a sober and sound critic. 
There are, however, in the earlier pages, a few 
instances of smartness that might be spared, 
some queer spellings (e.g., ‘‘ paterres = 
parterres, bis), and far too many printing 
errors for a University press. 


The Baronetage under Twenty - Seven 
Sovereigns, 1308-1910: a Dated Catalogue 
of Events. (St. Catherine Press.)—This is 
a short, careful, and stately résumé of the 
history of the Baronetage from the reign 
of King Edward II. In that reign it is 
shown that a title of Baronet existed, and 
it continued under his successor also, being 
sometimes included, apparently, in the group 
of “ Lordings’’ who followed Edward III. 
into battle. Under Richard II. baronets 
were still among the officials commanded 
to appear in Parliament. They were 
referred to occasionally under some of his 
successors: Henry VIII. summoned Sir 
Thomas Wentworth to Parliament as a 
“ Baronett ’’ in 1529; Edward VI. in 1551 
“erected, stirred up, and created ’’ Ralphe 
Fane, Knight, to that position. Baronets 
are alluded to by Queen Mary, though a gap 
occurs in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


It is to King James I. that we owe the 
creation of the Order of Baronets as we know 
it. His original intention was to create only 
a limited number, whose grandfathers must 
have borne arms, who could afford to support 
certain foot soldiers, and whose patent 
should cost 1,2007. It was meant that 
they should have a high precedence, but a 
Royal Decree in 1612 gave them (for reasons 
which, we are told, at this distance of time 
“raise a respectful smile ’’) the next place 
after peers’ younger sons, and the right of 
knighthood to their eldest sons on their 
majority; but no official registry by a body 
of their own was provided for. 


_ The baronetage of Ireland was instituted 
in 1619, and the baronets of Nova 
Scotia by King Charles I. The latter 
had similar rights to the others, but 
in addition they had grants of land in 
Nova Scotia, and in 1749 the baronets of 
Scotland actually sent out 4,000 emigrants 
there when the town of Halifax was founded, 


After the respective Unions of the king- 
doms, the creation of baronets of Scotland 
and Ireland ceased, and baronets of Great 
Britain were created. In 1827 George IV. 
abolished for the future the knighthood 
clause in the patents. This was a blow to 
the prestige of the Order, but by far the 
greatest blow it has sustained (mentioned 
in this work) was in 1897,when, by Queen 
Victoria’s Royal Warrant, the children of 
ife peers were given precedence over all 
baronets. The discontent caused by this 
led to the formation of the Honourable 
Society of the Baronetage, which became 





in 1903 the Standing Council of the Baronet- 
age, a body which has ventilated many 
grievances. One of these is precedence, 
and another is the case of false assumptions 
of the title. The latter is a real difficulty, 
and one which, until the Official Roll (com- 
manded by Royal Warrant in 1910) is in 
operation, there is no legal means of 
checking. We have said sufficient, we think, 
to show that the work under notice serves 
a useful purpose. 


An Introduction to the Study of Old High 
German. By Lionel Armitage. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.)—Mr. Armitage’s assertion 
that the scarcity of scientific English books 
on Germanic has considerably hampered 
the student of the subject in this country 
will be endorsed by those who recall their 
difficulties with Braune’s ‘ Althochdeutsche 
Grammatik ’ or some such German treatise. 
We therefore welcome the appearance of 
this volume, the scope of which is accurately 
defined by the author :— 


“This Introduction aims at determining for the 
English student the position and importance of Old 
High German amid the sister languages of Germanic. 
sssees My intention has been to compile a grammar 
of Old High German which shall supply the serious 
student of the language with all the material that 
he will require to master it, not to treat Old High 
German, however, as an entity in itself, but to link 
it at once with the parent Germanic, and to link 
Germanic in outline to Indo-Germanic.” 


The object has been well accomplished : 
the grammar is clear and well arranged, 
and full enough to be useful to the advanced 
student as well as the beginner. The pre- 
liminary chapters, which deal with the Indo- 
Germanic and Primitive Germanic sound- 
systems, supply in the compass of some 
40 or 50 pages an adequate foundation for 
the historic comprehension of the Old High 
German proper with which the succeeding 
chapters are occupied; while indexes and 
@ simple and sensible map add to the 
serviceableness of the volume. 


Visitation of Ireland. Edited by Frederick 
Arthur Crisp. Vol. V. (Privately printed.) 
—This is another volume of Mr. Crisp’s 
valuable works on the genealogy of modern 
days; it is at least as faithfully executed 
as any of its predecessors, though it is 
scarcely of the same interest, as few of the 
families mentioned are of any great dis- 
tinction. So far as we can determine on 
their merits, we do not think that the pedi- 
grees could have been compiled with more 
accuracy. 

The book includes eight well-executed 
engravings of armorial bearings, and many 
autographs of men and women; _ these add 
much to its value. Crookshank of Drum- 
halry and Birrenagh in the county of Long- 
ford seems to be the most inclusive of the 
pedigrees before us. It begins in 1736, and 
goes down to the present day. Many of 
the family were in the Army, and several 
were clergymen, some of them in England. 
The Rev. Charles Henry Crookshank entered 
the Methodist ministry in 1859, “and 
served as Chairman of the Synod, Vice- 
President of the Conference, and repre- 
sentative of the British and American Con- 
ferences.” 

The pedigree of De Burgh of Oldtown, 
co. Kildare, begins with the Rev. William 
De Burgh, who was born in 1801. Hubert 
De Burgh, a son of William, was born in 
1830; he too was a clergyman, and for some 
time curate in charge of St. Saviour and St. 
Cross, Wellclose Square, London; he was, 
however, received into the Roman Church 
in 1858, and subsequently held various 





chaplaincies. His death took place in 1901 
We believe Hubert to have been the only 
one of the race who did not continue a 
Protestant. The family of Delany of 
Bagnalstown, co. Carlow, is Roman Catholic 
by descent; the first given here is James 
Delany of Newtown, Queen’s County, who 
was born in 1789. 

There are supplementary pages containing 
additions and corrections which show Mr. 
Crisp’s zeal for accuracy. 


Fratris Rogeri Bacon Compendium Studii 
Theologie. Edited by H. Rashdall, with 
an Appendix by A. G. Little. (Typis 
Academicis, Aberdoniz.)—The third volume 
of the publications of the British Society 
of Franciscan Studies is one that will appeal 
to a wider circle of readers than its pre- 
decessors. It contains one of the last 
writings of Roger Bacon, edited from the 
manuscript by Dr. Rashdall, and a biblio- 
graphy of his works by Prof. Little, founded 
on the well-known one in his ‘ Grey Friars 
in Oxford.’ Recent publications are showing 
Bacon in @ new light. The attention paid 
to the Opus Majus group of writings has 
concentrated attention on him as an early 
physicist, to use the term in its widest 
sense; the publications of Mr. Steele 
and Dr. Rashdall, following on the work 
of M. Charles, show him as an impor- 
tant Schoolman, a precursor of Scot and 
Ockham. Mr. Steele has up to the present 
limited himself to a presentation of the 
manuscripts. 

Dr. Rashdall has done this, and added 
an Introduction of great value. The idea 
of giving references to the lectiones of St. 
Thomas is good, but it seems that he uses 
a bad text of the Aristotle - Averroes 
versions, and is perhaps insufficiently ac- 
quainted with what has been done by his 
predecessors. Thus p. 30,n. 5, the “ alia 
translatio’’ is not the “ antiqua,” but the 
freer rendering of Averroes in his com- 
mentary as translated in 1260. On p. 53, 
n. 2, “et litera’? should surely be “est 
litera.’”’ Dr. Rashdall has found the great 
difficulty of verifying Bacon’s quotations 
intensified in this case by not casting his 
net widé enough. Nearly. every early 
edition of Aristotle differs verbally from the 
others, and all from the early manuscripts. 
If some one with time to visit the principal 
French libraries would investigate the 
Versions of Aristotle used by Roger Bacon, 
an interesting thesis could be made out of 
the subject. Perhaps one of Dr. Rashdall’s 
students might undertake it. 

Prof. Little’s bibliography shows us how 
much of Bacon is still unprinted. Perhaps 
1916, the seventh centenary of his birth, 
will see this neglect diminished. In the mean- 
time it is to be hoped that the support of 
the public will not be withheld from the 
attempts at present being made in this 
direction. The heartiest thanks of all 
medieval scholars are due to Messrs. Rash- 
dall and Little for this valuable addition 
to their library. 





The Illustrated Gaelic Dictionary, specially 
designed for Beginners and for Use in Schools. 
By Edward Dwelly. Revised Edition. 
3 vols. (The Author, Mill Lane, Herne 
Bay.)—Mr. Dwelly must feel relief at the 
completion of his monumental task. 

It is many years since the lamented 
Cameron of Brodick remarked that ‘‘ there 
are genuine Gaelic words existing in the 
Highlands which have yet found no place 
in any Gaelic Lexicon, and he who helps 
to collect them will be conferring an un- 
speakable benefit upon Gaelic literature.” 
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It is in this respect that the compiler has 
scored an undoubted success. In addition 
to a judicious reproduction of the stores 
of Armstrong and the Highland Society, 
of McAlpine and “ Macleod and Dewar,” 
he has spread his personal inquiries for 
years among Highlanders of scattered 
districts, and the result is that he must have 
recorded nearly every extant word in the 
language, besides many which are now only 
of value for philological purposes. An 
excellent feature is the recording of past and 
present participles, as well as infinitives, 
not only separately but also with the root, 
which will assist the beginner. Another 
good point is the classification of technical 
terms (acfhuin) under such heads as weaving, 
ploughing, harness, parts of a boat, rigging 
of a ship, and naturally (Mr. Dwelly being a 
piper) @ most learned exposition of cann- 
tavreachd, the ancient Highland manner 
of noting classical pipe-music by a com- 
bination of definite syllables. 
* Many terms recorded here must be 
dialectic. We think judgment has been 
shown in admissions and omissions, though 
rhaps the Northern variety (e.g. the voca- 
ulary of Rob Donn) is hardly sufficiently 
accentuated. The prevalence of the u 
sound in the North is extremely discon- 
certing to a speaker from Islay or Argyll. 
Loan-words from English are noted thus: 
Clarc, Gaelic spelling of ‘“‘clerk.’”’ Some- 
times this is carried too far, e.g. diot=dinner, 
said to be G. spelling of “diet.” As the early 
Trish is dithait, it is likely to be connected 
with diata some other way. But the 
resent reviewer finds an over-estimate of 
nglish words in Gaelic, and an under- 
estimate of Gaelic in Lowland Scotch. 
The author has told us that he has not a 
drop of Scotch or Irish blood in his veins ! 
It is marvellous ; and we do not know how 
he got into the London Scottish. But we do 
know what Teutons have done for Celtic 
rw and Mr. Dwelly is fior caraid nan 
Gaidheal, 

We hope he may find a publisher for 
another edition, and (may we say?) a 
collaborator with an etymological equip- 
ment. The effort of printing and illustra- 
tion must have been enormous, and this life- 
work deserves to be made perfect. 











George Eliot: Scenes and People in her 
Novels, by Charles S. Olcott, illustrated 
from photographs (Cassell), can hardly 
claim the merit of novelty, for we recollect 
seeing in the eighties a book of ‘ Scenes and 
Characters’ from the same writer’s works. 
For the present incurious generation, how- 
ever, Mr. Olcott’s sketch will probably 
contain much of interest. He has worked 
with diligence on the details of places and 
ersons which provided material for George 
Bliot's stories, especially the ‘Scenes of 
Clerical Life.’ The suggestion, however, 
that the amount of verifiable fact put into 
fiction is a measure of a book’s popularity 
or literary value is not one which can be 
entertained by serious critics. Criticism 
at first hand is not frequent in this sort of 
book, and we find Mr. Olcott freely relying 
on other writers, including Sidney Lanier 
(credited with a somewhat obvious reflection) 
and E. P. Whipple. These names mean 
more in the United States than in this 
country, and the volume was, we presume, 
designed in the first place for American 
readers; for it includes such spellings 
as “center,” ‘“‘somber,” and “woolen ”’ 
(in George Eliot’s own text), and such phrases 
as a “charming location’ and “ private 
musicales.’’ There is some repetition of 
facts which might have been avoided by 
careful revision. 
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It is right that such a book should be 
written by an enthusiast for George Eliot, 
who, after a period of undue depreciation, 
is coming to her own again as a remarkably 
keen observer of essentially English life. 
But we cannot regard ‘Romola’ as “ the 
most perfect historical novel ever written,” 
nor do we think ‘The Mill on the Floss’ 
one of the most popular of George Eliot’s 
novels “because of its autobiographical 
character.’ Literary art is a different thing 
from topographical or biographical accuracy, 
and it is the art of the novelist which vivifies. 
This commonplace has to be repeated now-a- 
days, when criticism is largely reduced to 
effective anecdote or search for sources. 


One source of ‘Middlemarch,’ a book of 
great length and great power, Mr. Olcott 
has strangely missed. In the ‘ Memoir of 
Lady Dilke’ attached by Sir Charles to 
‘ The Book of the Spiritual Life ’ (pp. 16, 17) 
there are some brief, but very interesting 
— concerning the prototype of Doro- 
thea :— 


“To those who know, Emilia Strong was no 
more Dorothea Brooke than Pattison was Casaubon ; 
but it is the case that the religious side of Dorothea 
Brooke was taken by George Eliot from the letters 
of Mrs. Pattison, as she had become before the 
correspondence.” 


Lady Dilke, like Dorothea, “knew many 
passages of Pascal's ‘ Pensées’ and of 
Jeremy Taylor by heart.” Sir Charles 
added that 


‘** Dorothea’s defence of her marriage with Casaubon, 
and Casaubon’s account of his marriage to Dorothea 
in the first book of ‘ Middlemarch,’ are, as a fact, 
on by the novelist almost in Mark Pattison’s 
words. 


It is hardly, we hope, necessary to add that 
the great Oxford scholar cannot be mistaken 
for the pedantic and ineffectual Casaubon. 
But we have seen wilder guesses at proto- 
types perpetrated in books supposed to be 
of permanent value. From such lapses 
Mr. Olcott is free, and his quotations show 
discernment. He writes sensibly on the 
novelist’s union with Lewes. It had its 
pretentious side, and friends of the pair 
did not fail to note the screening of the 
ya from casual contact as a little over- 
one. 








COPYRIGHT WITH AMERICA. 


AFTER reading your correspondent F. R.’s 
remarks in The Atheneum of July Ist anent 
the present scandalous provisions of the 
United States Copyright Law, which make 
it compulsory to print in that country 
in order to preserve rights, I caused 
a letter to be written to the Library 
of Congress to see if any relaxation could be 
made in the particular case of an American 
Law Professor resident in England who was 
desirous of bringing out an erudite work on 
certain Americanisms treated historically. 


In the course of amost courteous answer, 
after a reiteration of the law that to obtain 
copyright in the United States books must 
be printed from type set within the limits 
of the United States, I am informed that 
the word “‘ book ”’ does not include a dramatic 
composition, or, as in England, a musical 
composition. Is this the coach and four 
that may be driven through the iniquitous 
American Copyright Act? C. W. A. 


*,* The point is suggestive, and might 
furnish a better reason for the introduction 
of more or less irrelevant bars of music in 
works of fiction than we have hitherto been 





able to discover. 


‘THE WILDERNESS TRAIL.’ 
Ryerson Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich., July 20, 191), 


PERMIT meto callyour attention toa slight 
error in the review of ‘ The Wilderness Trail’ 
in The Atheneum of July Ist. In the first 
paragraph the statement is made that Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, was “first 
settled by the Scotch-Irish.” 

As a matter of fact, the first settlement in 
this county was by Swiss and German 
Mennonites, so called on account of their 
religious beliefs. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing 
herewith several paragraphs, from the Ellis 
and Evans History of Lancaster County, 
with reference to the pioneer settlements. 
From this you will notice that the Scotch- 
Irish were the third element to come into 
this county. 

I might add that two years ago, in 1909, 
there was held an elaborate celebration of 
the 200th anniversary of this first settle- 
ment of the Mennonites. Permit me to add 
also that I was born in this county, and am 
a descendant of the French Huguenot 
element which came from Alsace and Lorraine 
shortly after the Mennonites, and I know 
the different localities and _ settlements 
very well from personal visits. 

Lancaster County is in reality a small 
empire, and for nearly two generations it 
has been the richest agricultural county 
in the United States. 

SAMUEL H. RaAnck. 


P.S.—It might be interesting to you to 
know that this county was at one time the 
home of Benjamin West, the artist. Robert 
Fulton, generally regarded as the inventor 
of the steamboat, and Lindley Murray 
were also born in the county. For many 
years it was the home of James Buchanan, 
President of the United States, and Thaddeus 
Stevens, who took such an active part in 
Congress during the Civil War; and at the 
present time it is the home of Mr. Lloyd 
Mifflin, whose sonnets are well known in 
England. 








SALES. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY held a sale of valuable 
books and autographs on Thursday, July 27th. 
The following were some of the most important 
lots : Ireland, Life of Napoleon, first edition, 301. 108. 
The Germ, the original four numbers, 40/. Dickens, 
Christmas Books, first issue of the first edition, 
fine copies in original cloth, 40/. Lilford’s 
British Birds, first edition, 441.; second edition, 
481. Braithwait, Barnabee’s Journal, 45/. Car- 
lyle, Sartor Resartus, first edition, 301. La- 
fontaine, Contes et Nouvelles, first edition, 
but wanting list of plates, 43/. Munchausen, 
Gulliver Revived, first edition, 197. 19s. Bacon, 
De Sapientia Veterum, 191. 19s. Goldsmith, 
Vicar of Wakefield, first edition with contemporary 
MS. Notes, 101/.; She Stoops to Conquer, first 
edition, 251. 10s. Swinburne, Poems and Ballads, 
third edition, presentation copy, 201. Hore, 
14th century, MS. on vellum, 15/. 10s. Dekker, 
The Whole Magnificent Entertainment given t 
King James, 251. 10s. Middleton, True Narration 
of the Entertainment of his Royall Majestie, 
title-page soiled, 15/. 10s. R. Greene, Penelope § 
Webb, black-letter, 257. Chronicon Nurembergens¢ 
201. 10s. Jubilee fan signed by Queen Victoria 
and other royal personages at lunch on June 20th, 
1887, 501. Thackeray, sketch in water colour of 
Eyre Crowe, 311. Burton, Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, first edition, 261. 10s. A powder-horn 
engraved with the English royal arms and 4 
view of New York, 63/. Miniature of Mrs. Thrale 
by Roche, 201. 10s. Ackermann, Microcosm of 
London, 171. Tod, Annals and Antiquities; and 
Travels, 231. Challenger, Report of the Voyag® 


271. Wordsworth, Excursion, first edition, pre 
sentation copy, 191. 10s. Welsh Prayer Book; 
black-letter, 401. Note-book 
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Tudor Translations, edited by Henley, 251. 5s- 
Hore ad usum Eccl. Gebernensis, with brilliant 
miniatures, 3801. MS. Codex of the four Gospels, 
10th century, 251. Stevenson, autograph mate- 
rials in pencil for the projected novel ‘ The 
Adventures of Henry Shovel,’ 521. 

There were numerous lots relating to Oscar 
Wilde :—Autograph MSS. in Prose: Soul of 
Man under Socialism, 180/.; Function of Criti- 
cism, 43/.; Picture of Dorian Gray, Chap. III., 
1001.; Chap. XIV., 50/.; Chap. XV., 40/.; 
Translation from Ivan Tourguenieff, 501. ; 

Autograph MSS. in Verse: The Florentine 
Tragedy, 56/.; The Sphinx, 120/.; The Sphinx, 
type-written draft with autograph corrections 
by Wilde, 217.; Les Ballons, 18/.; Sonnet on 
sale by auction of Keats love-letters, 351. 

Printed Books: Lotus Leaves, proofs of the 
original edition with alterations in Wilde’s hand- 
writing, 297.; Picture of Dorian Gray, with 
corrections by Wilde, 201. 10s.; Vera, original 
edition, uncut, 15/. 

Scrapbook of cuttings, &c., relating to Wilde, 
251. Collection of 29 letters to Wilde from 
Swinburne, Burne-Jones, Millais, Henley, and 
others, 1301. 

The remainder of the sale included: Rossetti, 
autograph notes of corrections to Gilchrist’s 
Life of Blake, 581.; 29 letters to Mrs. Gilchrist, 
851. Carlyle, five short autograph notes, 36/. 
Mrs. Carlyle, nine letters, 261. Dumas, Henri IV., 
original MS., signed, 100/. Marryat, Settlers in 
Canada, original MS., 1501. Trollope, North 
America, original MS., 1201. Hepworth Dixon, 
Story of Lord Bacon’s Life, MS. in author’s 
handwriting, 407. Leaf from Log-Book of Capt. 
Cook’s Second Voyage, 47l.; another leaf, 611. 
leaf from lost Journal of his first voyage in his 
own hand, containing the earliest reference to 
Botany Bay, 4511. lLectionarium ad usum eccl. 
Parisiensis, illuminated Anglo-French MS. on 
vellum, 15th century, 4501. Tractatus Theo- 
logica, English, 13th century, 105/. Montaigne, 
The Essayes, first edition, with the two ‘“‘ Erratas,”’ 
701. Homer, Opera Omnia, editio princeps, 601. 
Missale ad usum eccl. Sarum, 76/. Daniell, 
African Scenery, 351. Goya y Lucientes, 80 plates, 
uncut, 747. Included in the sale was a copy of 
‘Charles Dickens and Maria Beadnell,’ by 
J. Harrison Stonehouse, the volume which has 
been printed for the Bibliophile Society of 
Boston, and concerning which Sir George Bird- 
wood had a long letter in our issue for 
March 18th. It fetched 9/.15s. The total of the 
day’s sale was 5,2921. 


On Friday, July 28th, Messrs. Sotheby sold a 
collection of the works of George Cruikshank, 
the property of the late Mr. W. H Hilton. Some 
of the chief prices were as follows : The Humorist, 
in the original pictorial boards, with damaged 

ks, and wanting title-page to vol. iii., 15/.,.5s. 
The Scourge, vols. i—xi., 151. Ireland, Life of 
Napoleon, first edition, with coloured views of 
battles engraved by Cruikshank, 221. 10s. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
_— (C. Delisle), Old Creeds and the New Faith, 


Drummond (Rev. James), Ecclesiastical Com- 
prehension and Theological Freedom as illus- 
trated by the History of the Provincial As- 
sembly. 

The first of a series of lectures, delivered by 
leaders of religious thought under the auspices 
of the Provincial Assembly of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, to be known as ‘ The Provincial 
Assembly Lecture.”’ 

Harnack (Adolf), The Date of the Acts and of 
the Synoptic Gospels, 5/ net. 

Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson. 
Forms Vol. IV. of New Testament Studies in 
the Crown Theological Library. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 
Birmingham and Midland Institute : Birmingham 


Archeological Society, Transactions, Excur- 
sions, and Report for the Year 1910, Vol. 
XXXVI 


Cubitt (Horace), Building in London: a Treatise 
on the Law and Practice affecting the Erection 
and Maintenance of Buildings in the Metro- 
Polis, 31/6 net. 

With special chapters dealing with the Cost 
of Build Work in and around London, by 
Mate Leaning, and the Valuation, Development, 
ra — of London Property, by Sydney 

- Smith. 





Poetry and Drama. 


Abercrombie (Lascelles), The Sale of Saint 
Thomas, an Interlude; and Mary and the 
Bramble, a Poem, Second Impression, 1/ each. 

Chapman (John Jay), The Treason and Death of 
Benedict Arnold: a Play for a Greek Theatre, 
3/6 net. 

Kelleher (D. L.), Poems, 1d. 

Contains 12 short poems, offered by the 
author as a selection from a hundred. 

National Anthem. 

Revised version, published on the Corona- 
tion of His Majesty. 

Nichols (Wallace Bertram), The Dream of Alfred : 
an Epic of the Navy, 2/ net. 

This poem originally appeared in serial form 
in The English Race, the journal of the Royal 
Society of St. George. 

Summers (John), Pluto and Proserpine, a Poem, 
2/6 net. 

History and Biography. 

Barham (Charles, Lord), Letters and Papers» 
1758-1813, Vol. III. 

Edited by Sir John Knox Laughton, and 
issued by the Navy Records Society. 

Mackay (David N.), The Appin Murder: the 
Historical Basis of ‘ Kidnapped ’ and ‘ Catriona,’ 
1/ net. 

Reproduction of the Tablet erected in Bristol 
Cathedral to the Memory of Richard Hakluyt. 

Issued by the Hakluyt Society. 

Yeats (William Butler), Synge and the Ireland of 
his Time. 

With a note concerning a walk through 
Connemara with him by Jack Butler Yeats. 


Geography and Travel. 


Cook’s Handbook to London, 1/ 
With 2 maps and 6 plans. 
Early Spanish Voyages to the Strait of Magellan. 
Translated and edited, with a preface, intro- 
duction, and notes, by Sir Clements Markham 
for the’ Hakluyt Society. 

Fremantle (Francis), A Traveller's Study of 
Health and Empire, 7/6 net. 

Geddie (John), Romantic Edinburgh, 5/ net. 

Second edition, revised. With 8 coloured 
and 41 black-and-white illustrations. 

Lindley (Percy), On the East Coast. 

Issued by the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, with many illustrations. 

Rand-McNally Indexed County and Township 
Pocket Map and Shippers’ Guides: Indiana ; 
Ohio; Manitoba ; Massachusetts ; Minnesota ; 
and Saskatchewan, 25 cents each. 


Education. 


Leach (Arthur F.), Educational Charters and 
Documents, 598 to 1909, 10/ net. 


Philology. 


Jones (Daniel), The Pronunciation and Ortho- 
graphy of the Chindau Language, 1/ net. 
Modern Language Teaching, July, 6d. 


School-Books. 


Blackie’s English Texts: Motley, William the 
Silent ; and Scott, Wallace and Bruce, 6d. each. 

Daudet, Le Petit Chose a I’Kcole, 8d. 

Edited by F. W. M. Draper with notes, &c. 
One of Blackie’s Longer French Texts. 

Edgar (J.), The Expansion of Europe during Five 
Centuries, with Special Reference to South 
Africa : being the Course of History prescribed 
by the University of the Cape of Good Hope : 


Part II. For Matriculation Certificate, Section I. 


In Maskew Miller’s Educational Series. The 
author is Professor of History at Cape Town. 
Galland, Quatre Voyages de Sindbad le Marin, 4d. 

Edited by W. Gray Etheridge. One of 
Blackie’s Little French Classics. 
Pindaric Odes, 2d. 
Edited by A. Barter. One of Blackie’s 
English Classics. 
Science. 
Claxton (William J.), Methodical Nature Study, 6/ 
With a chapter on each month, dealing with 
the aspect of nature most prominent at the 
time, and numerous illustrations. 

Loening (Grover Cleveland), Monoplanes and 
Biplanes, their Designs, Construction, and 
Operation, 12/6 net. 

Quinquennium of Medicine and Surgery, 1906 to 
1910, 10/6 net. 

Edited by J W. Ballantyne. 

System of Medicine, Vol. IX. Diseases of the 
Skin and General Index, 25/ net. 

Edited by Sir Clifford Allbutt and Humphry 
and Davy Rolleston. 

Stonham (Charles), The Birds of the British 
Islands, Parts XIX. and XX. 

pe notice of Part XVII. see Athen., Feb. 18, 
P- . 





Juvenile Books. 

Kingston (W. H. G.), The Three Midshipmen : 
their Adventures in the Levant and in ican 
Waters, 1/ 

In Blackie’s School and Home Library. 


Fiction. 
Anderson (A. J.), When Satan Took Flesh, 6/ 
Satan, through the medium of a clairvoyant, 
communes with man, and is represented in this 
story as learning much concerning the means 
of human degradation. The book is ‘“‘ on the 
side of the angels,” and a defence of the old 
ideals of morality. 
Brame (Charlotte), A Shadowed Life. 
One of Stanley Paul’s Clear Type Sixpenny 
Novels. 
Buckrose (J. E.), Love in a Little Town, 6/ : 
The heroine of this love-story is a spoilt 
heiress who is sent back to a little town to find 
reality among her grandfather’s people. 
Capes (Bernard), The House of Many Voices, 6/ 
Contains a tragic tale of a man’s inconstancy 
and a woman’s fidelity and love. 
Cleeve (Lucas), The Love Letters of a Faithless 
Wife, 6/ 
The correspondence of a woman, her children’s 
governess, and three men. 
Foreman (Stephen), The Overflowing Scourge, 6/ 
A story of Ireland forty years ago, based 
upon the Nemesis which attends unscrupulous 
ambition 
Gillmore (Inez Haynes), Phoebe and Ernest, 6/ 
A tale of an American brother and sister. 
Henry (Stuart), The Nets, 6/ 
Scenes from Paris life. 
Hueffer (Ford Madox), Ladies whose Bright Eyes, 
6/ 


A modern man is transported, as the result 
of a railway accident, into the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, and experiences the sort 
of difficulties that befell Mark Twain’s Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur. : 

Leroux (Gaston), The Perfume of the Lady in 
Black, 2/ net. 
New edition of this excellent detective story - 
Phillpotts (Eden), The Beacon, 6/ 

The scene is laid in a Dartmoor village, and 
the three principal characters are a London 
girl who has come to serve in the inn, and two 
farmers who both fall in love with her. 

Pitfield (Mrs. Ada), The Silence of Gray’s Inn, 6/ 

A pretty tale of a girl who fills various posi- 
tions in life, ending happily with marriage ; 
but the story is too dependent on coincidences 
to satisfy critical readers. 

Smith (Sybil Cormack), The Veldt Woman, 6/ 

The lady of the title is but one of many 
whose lives are blighted by a sordid young man 
whose love and ambitions form the theme of a 
somewhat sombre story. 

Stone (Louis), Jonah, 6/ 

A story of larrikin life in Sydney, the central 

figure being a young Australian. - 
Tennyson (Alfred), A Portentous History, 6/ 

The history of a boy, the son of a Scotch 
quarryman, who grows up to be a giant- 
marvel of circus land. 

Trent (Paul), A Wife by Purchase, 1/ net. 

New edition. 

Vere (Conway), Ordeal by Marriage, 6/ P 

A tale of vicarious sacrifice undertaken in 
the course of a self-imposed ten years’ spiritual 
pilgrimage. J 

Ward (Mrs. Humphry), Helbeck of Bannisdale, 
7d. net. 

New edition. 
1898, p 751. 

Warden (Florence), Wedded, but not a Wife, 6/_ 

The hero, a young man of good family, is 
prevented from acknowledging the heroine, 
a governess, as his wife, owing to-e threefold 
fear—the police, his family’s disapproval, 
and a revengeful gang of Continental jewel 
thieves, one of whom he has accidentally 
killed. Eventually, however, his diilficulties 
are overcome. 

Wyndham (Horace), Hilary Onslow, 6/ 

The autobiography of a young man suddenly 
called upon to face the world with 300l. a year 
and a University education. He figures as 
co-respondent in an undefended divorce case. 

General Literature. 
British Chamber of Commerce of 
Quarterly Trade Journal, 2/6 
Chapman (John Jay), Learning, and other Essa ys, 
5/ net. 

A volume of American essays dealing with 
subjects ranging from the drama to the doctrine 
of non-resistance. 

Dobson (Austin), Eighteenth-Century Vignettes, 
1/ net. 

For notice see Athen., Jan. 2, 1897, p. 8. 

For God and Country: being the 45th Annual 
Report of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 1910, 6d. 


For notice see Athen., June 11, 


Turkey, 
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Kaye-Smith (Sheila), Samuel Richardson, 2/6 net. 


Part of the Regent Library. 

Lane (Mrs. John), Talk of the Town, 6/ 

Deals in a sprightly manner with a variety 
of topics, beginning with an essay on clothes. 

Logan (J.), The McCluskey Twins, 1/ 

These short chapters in the life of the in- 
mates of a typical Ulster farmhouse are founded 
on fact. 

Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London, 
1911, 1/ 

Statistical Society, Journal, July, 2/6 

Statistics of the Dominion of New Zealand for 
the Year 1909, 2 vols. 

Waite (Arthur Edward), The Secret Tradition in 
Freemasonry, and an Analysis of the Inter- 
Relation between the Craft and the High 
Grades, 2 vols. 42/ net. 


Pamphlets. 

International School of Peace, Pamphlet Series ‘ 
The Grange and Peace, Report of the Com- 
mittee on International Peace, adopted by the 
ga Grange at its Annual Convention, 

909. 

London Chamber of Commerce Pamphlet Series : 
The Economic Resources of Chile, an Address 
by Sefior Vicente Echeverria to the Members 
of the Chamber, ld. 

Political Confession of a Practical Idealist, 3d net. 

Deals with Home Rule, Free Trade and 
Protection, the House of Lords, &c. 

World Peace Foundation, Pamphlet Series: List 
of Arbitration Treaties, Pacts to which Pairs 
of Nations are Parties, with Statistics and Notes 
compiled by Denys P. Myers; Sir Edward 
Grey on Union for World Peace, from his 
Speech in the House of Commons, March 13 ; 
and Syndicates for War, the Influence of the 
Makers of War Material and of Capital invested 
in War Supplies. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Calvin (J.), Institution de la Religion Chrestienne, 
Texte de la premiére édition frangaise (1541), 
réimprimé sous la direction de Abel Lefranc 
par Henri Chatelain et Jacques Pannier, 2 vols., 
25fr. 

Prof. Lefranc also contributes an introduction. 
Fine Art. 
Gaston-Charles (R.), Monsieur Charmeret en 
Italie: Etude d’Art et de Psychologie, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Gastine (L.), César Borgia, 5fr. 
Fiction. 
Clary (H.), Le Roman d’une Coloniale, 3fr. 50. 
he story of a young French girl who accom- 
panies her father to Madagascar. 
Pamphlets. 

Vecchio (Prof. Giordio del), Tra il Burlamachie il 
Rousseau : Nota critica. 

Reprinted from La Cultura Contemporanea. 

*,* All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 

Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested 
to state prices when sending books. 








Literary Gossip. 


Amonea Mr. John Lane’s new books 
this autumn will be ‘The Anarchists : 
their Record and their Creed,’ by Mr. 
Ernest A. Vizetelly; ‘ Undiscovered 
Russia,’ by Mr. Stephen Graham, who 
has wandered far and wide in the Northern 
forests; and ‘ Casuals in the Caucasus,’ 
by Miss Agnes Herbert, who is well 
commended to readers by her records of 
the Two Dianas. 


In fiction Mr. Lane promises ‘ A Touch 
of Fantasy: a Romance for those who 
are lucky enough to wear Glasses,’ by 
Mr. A. H. Adams, the author of ‘ Galahad 
Jones’; ‘The Chronicles of Clovis,’ 
by H. H. Munro (Saki), who shows a 
modern man moving gaily through the 
world of country-house and restaurant ; 
and ‘Earth,’ in which Muriel Hine 





pictures the progress of a young girl in the 
lessons taught by society. 


Messrs. Harrap announce Homer’s 
‘ Odyssey,’ translated in the metre of the 
original by Mr. H. B. Cotterill, with 
twenty-four illustrations by Mr. Patten 
Wilson. The English hexameter is not 
often a success, but Mr. Cotterill’s version 
has, it appears, pleased some eminent 
Greek scholars. 


Mr. Davin Dovetas will publish 
immediately the concluding volume of 
the text of Sir James Balfour Paul’s 
‘Scots Peerage.’ A supplementary 
volume, containing the corrigenda and 
Index, is in an advanced stage of pre- 
paration. 


A GOLFING novel entitled ‘ Stymied,’ 
a story of a short summer sojourn at 
St. Andrews, will be published early in 
the autumn. 


In The Fortnightly Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell’s 
‘Samuel Johnson: an Unbiassed Appre- 
ciation, and ‘An Educational Wonder- 
Worker: Maria Montessori’s Methods,’ 
by Josephine Tozier, are noteworthy 
articles. The Professor, holding rightly 
that ‘“‘ the fame of Johnson rests mainly 
on his talk,’’ does not rate either ‘ London ’ 
or the ‘Lives of the Poets’ high. We 
learn that ‘‘one Smith has thoroughly 
vindicated the original reading ‘on a 
table of green fells (fels)’”’ in Mrs. 
Quickly’s account of Falstaff’s death. 
The “ original reading”’ is not as given, 
and we find no explanation of the text 
equal to Theobald’s famous conjecture, 
though we are unwilling to depart from 
the authority of the First Folio. 


Maria Montessori, Doctor of Medicine 
and Professor, has had remarkable success, 
first in a “Scuola Ortofrenica’’ for 
feeble-minded children, and later in infant 
schools, where wonderful advance with- 
out undue strain has been made in the 
teaching of reading and writing by the 
application of the sense of touch. She 
has discovered that this faculty is very 
highly developed up to the age of six, 
when it is apt to be dulled if left un- 
cultivated. The first step in her method 
is therefore to teach her pupils to “* see 
with their fingers,” and thus to create 
a retentive muscular memory. 


Mr. Witi1aM LE Quevx has just com- 
pleted a new romance of Austrian Court 
and diplomatic life for The Daily Tele- 
graph. Its title is ‘ The Mystery of Nine.’ 


THe August number of The English 
Review has a real find in ‘ Androgynism ; 
or, Woman playing at Man,’ from the un- 
published MSS. of Charles Reade, which is 
full of his characteristic dicta. Mr. Logan 
Pearsall Smith has an interesting and 
entertaining paper on ‘Our Modern 
Vocabulary,’ a subject neglected by the 
great mass of contributors to the press, 
but capable, as the writer shows, of lively 
treatment. The Count de Soissons would 
be more interesting if he wrote in a more 
restrained style on ‘ The Modern Belgian 
Poets.’ Mr. Horace B. Samuel has a 


thoughtful article on Nietzsche’s Polemic, 
‘A Genealogy of Morals.’ 


We gather from the press that the 
printers of the Review are likely to 
find themselves in the difficult position 
of either breaking a contract or allowing 
a publication to issue from their works 
which they do not apparently consider 
fit = be offered for sale on railway book- 
stalls. 


On Wednesday morning Dean Robert 
Gregory passed away, and St. Paul's 
thus loses a familiar figure who had been 
connected with the Cathedral for forty. 
three years. The Dean resigned his 
position only last May, and was up to 
that time a constant attendant at the 
daily services. His indefatigable atten- 
tion to his duties and to the service of the 
Church in Convocation is already a matter 
of history, but he was also a great worker 
for Church schools and a writer of books, 
As long ago as 1849 (he was born in 1819) 
he wrote ‘A Plea for Small Parishes,’ 
and published also some ‘ Sermons’ and 
‘Lectures at St. Paul’s.’ ‘ The Position 
of the Celebrant’ gave his views as a 
High Churchman, and he fought his way 
with vigour through controversies now 
forgotten. 


THE death on Wednesday also of Dr. 
Francis Paget, since 1901 Bishop of 
Oxford, removes another High Church- 
man who was a distinguished scholar. He 
wrote in ‘ Lux Mundi’ on the Sacraments, 
and among his books are ‘ The Redemption 
of Work,’ ‘ The Spirit of Discipline,’ and 
* Studies in the Christian Character.’ 


HaRvakD has struck out a new line in 
conferring a degree on Mr. Daniel B. 
Fearing of Newport, R.I., as a_book- 
collector. Mr. Fearing specializes in fishing 
literature, and his books vary in subject 
from angling to whaling. His library 
on this subject now numbers about 10,000 
volumes in seventeen different languages. 
Mr. Fearing hopes to publish a catalogue 
of his books as ‘A Contribution to the 
Bibliography of Angling, Fishing, and 
the Fisheries.’ 

WE regret to learn of the death of M. 
Philippe Monnier, who was born at Geneva 
in 1864. The son of a literary man, M. 
Mare Monnier, Philippe Monnier studied 
in Paris and Germany, and lived for some 
time at Florence. He published many 
novels, at least one volume of verse, 
‘ Rimes d’Kcolier,’ and an autobiographical 
volume with the title ‘Le Livre de 
Pascal’; but probably he will be best 
remembered by his studies on Italian 
subjects. ‘Le Quattrocento,’ an essay 
on Italian literature in the fifteenth century 
(1901), and ‘Venise au dix-huitiéme 
Siécle ’’ (1907) were both crowned by the 
Académie. Of Italian literary and social 
history he had a profound knowledge, 
and the list of the books which he con- 
sulted for his volume on Venice runs into 
17 pages. For many years he was 4 


regular contributor to several papers 
in his native country, and a selection of 
his articles appeared under the title of 





‘ Causeries Génevoises.’ 
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SCIENCE 
—@— 


Transformation. By 
(Constable & 


Palestine and its 
Ellsworth Huntington. 
Co.) 


Tuis is no ordinary book about the Holy 
Land, such as already over abound. Here 
we may look in vain for statistics of layer 
upon layer of buried villages of prehistoric 
and barbaric tribes, with pictures of 
potsherds; there is no attempt to re- 
construct the Second Temple or to search 
for the Ark of the Covenant. The book 
isnot pietistic, though invariably reverent. 
It is unlike all the rest of the huge library 
of Palestinian books except one, Prof. 
George Adam Smith’s delightful ‘ His- 
torical Geography of the Holy Land,’ 
to which it owes its inspiration; but it 
does not cover the same ground, except 
incidentally, since its object is not his- 
torical and topographical description, but 
a study of geological and climatic con- 
ditions as bearing on the variations of 
habitableness. Prof. Huntington, in short, 
sets out to prove that the Jews, perched 
on their narrow rocky plateau, could not 
help being what they were, and that it 
was uncommonly lucky for them and for 
the world that they did not happen to 
live in Samaria or the Plain of Sharon, 
for there they would perhaps have become 
little better than Philistines, and there 
might have been no Old Testament. 


Such a thesis may be pushed to ex- 
tremes, but it has a solid base. The 
influence of geographical conditions and 
climate upon the character of a race has 
been a commonplace of teaching since 
one’s schooldays, when it used to be im- 
pressively laid down in explanation of 
the peculiarities of the ancient Greeks. 
Palestine, however, from a geographical 
point of view, is absolutely unique, and 
offers a great opportunity for testing 
modern theories as to changes of climate 
and their relation to historical develop- 
ments. Mr. Huntington has already 
worked at these theories in his researches in 
Asia Minor and elsewhere, but in Palestine 
he found the most fruitful field of all, and 
he has made positively enthralling a sub- 
ject which might in other hands have 
become dreary and technical. As he 
takes us, along with his friend Mr. Graham, 
from place to place in graphic and pic- 
turesque descriptions, climbs foothills 
and the escarpment of the plateau, crosses 
dividing faults, or scrambles down into 
that unique cleft of the Ghor, the only 
place in the world where a considerable 
river found an almost ready-made bed, 
he explains how it all came to be as it is 
and what effects the physical conforma- 
tion must have had, and in fact had, 
according to the historical books of the 
Hebrews, upon the population. He points 
out that “because of Judea’s peculiar 





physical form, its people preserved the 
true spirit of the Hebrew religion when 
the other Israelites fell away.” Samaria, 
though close at hand, was quite distinct 
and heretical, simply because it was too 
accessible. Instead of the rocky eleva- 
tion, the sense of space and freedom, of 
the hilltops of Judea, you found billowy 
downs and smiling plains, where no man 
wanted to climb, and where every 
foreigner and heathen was welcome. 
“* The accessibility of Samaria has been her 
undoing....The Samaritan road carried 
most of the traffic between Egypt and the 
Philistine plain on the south, and Akka, 
Tyre, Sidon, and the rich Pheenician coast 
on the north.” Hence the Samaritans, 
though stocked with Israelite elements, 
lost national individuality and _ be- 
came civilized. “‘The freedom of the 
woman in talking with a strange man 
was typical of the openness of Samaria 
to outside influences,” as compared with 
the exclusiveness of the Jew; and the 
parenthesis interposed by the writer of 
the fourth Gospel, ‘‘ Jews have no dealings 
with Samaritans,’ expresses a fact which 
has more to do with physical geography 
than anything else :— 


** A mere difference in the angle at which 
the limestone rocks happen to lie seems a 
slight matter. Yet to it is due in large 
measure the fact that Samaria was a king- 
dom apart from Judah, and that Gilead was 
the country through which Christ was passing 
when he blessed the children. Unreasonable 
as it may seem, the same type of geological 
structure caused the Samaritans of the time 
of Christ to be despised by the Jews, and 
caused the people of Gilead to be staunch 
upholders of Judaism.”’ 


The highlands of Judea are, in fact, 
almost the only region of Palestine fit 
to be the home of a vigorous and idealistic 
race. Happily for them, the Jews rarely 
succeeded in crossing the Shephelah and 
dominating the rich plains of Philistia. 
That plain, separating them from the 
allurements of the sea, saved them. 


“If the land south of Carmel had not been 
raised to form the coastal plain, and the sea 
had washed the foot of the Judean hills, 
great results would have followed. The 
Jews might have been seafarers; their 
land would probably have been the highroad 
from Egypt to the East, for the main route 
of trade would probably have been forced to 
go through Jerusalem; the seclusion of 
Judea would have been destroyed ; and the 
whole history of the country and of the 
world might have been different.”’ 


Prof. Huntington works out in detail 
his thesis of “‘ the unrecognized but inces- 
sant pressure of geographic environ- 
ment,” but the central idea consists in 
showing the very real and effectual 
barriers which preserved the isolation of 
Judea ; not geological barriers only, but 
in Biblical times walls of men; for the 
Amalekites, whom they treated so shame- 
fully, were really a great protection to 
the Israelites in keeping out the wild 
tribes of the Negeb, just as at first they 
kept out Moses and his advancing force, 
forcing them to make a circuit round 
Edom and come into Judea from the side 





of Moab. People rarely remember what 
a little place the Holy Land is. 


“The recorded life of Jesus was limited 
to a district scarcely larger than that which 
cities like Chicago reckon as suburban.. a=» 
In his whole life after infancy he never 
departed from home further than....a 
Londoner whose journeys did not extend 
beyond Southampton on the one side and 
Ipswich on the other. Yet in that space 
how vastly greater the variety....the 
trafficking Phoenicians of the coasts, the 
provincial Jews of Galilee, the Greek cities 
of the Decapolis, the despised Samaritans, 
the exclusive Jews of Judea, and over all 
the Roman and his legions, recruited from 
the world. A man who travelled where 
Jesus did became cosmopolitan in spite of 
himself.”’ 


How disastrously Palestine has changed 
since those spacious days may be realized 
when one looks at the ruined sites and 
desert lands where once stood populous 
cities. Nowadays Tiberias is the only 
town on the shores of the Lake of Genne- 
saret, for the squalid little haunt of 
Mejdel, once Magdala, need not be 
reckoned. Yet “ once the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee were lined with almost 
continuous cities, villages, and gardens,” 
and instead of 5,000 or 6,000 inhabitants 
the population must have numbered from 
100,000 to 150,000. ‘The Galilee of 
Christ’s day,” as the author remarks, 
“must have been a paradise compared 
with that of to-day.” The explanation is 
lack of water, and the same cause has 
operated all over Palestine to turn the 
smiling valleys into a desert and the high- 
lands into an uncultivable wilderness. 
Not that there is too little rain every- 
where, for the annual average at Jerusalem 
is 26 in., much the same as London, but 
the rain comes at the wrong time. Of 
the 26 in., 214 fall in four winter months ; 
and if the “ former” and the “ latter” 
rains are insufficient or conie a little too 
late or too early, respectively, the crops 
fail altogether. A very slight fall in 
average temperature and a small exten- 
sion of the rainy period would make all 
the difference. 


That there has been any efficient change 
in the climate of Palestine during the past 
two thousand years is strenuously denied 
by many geologists, meteorologists, and 
others, who find the cause of the manifest 
decay of cultivation and of population in 
misrule and Arab devastatiens. Prof. 
Huntington, however, maintains that the 
climate has changed, to the small extent 
necessary for the result; and he relies 
partly upon the important evidence 
accumulated by Prof. Butler from the 
archeological side. If the climate has not 
changed, how are we to account for the 
Roman bridge over dry channels, which 
the wettest seasons never fill; for spring- 
houses where no springs are; for Roman 
baths (which required an extravagant 
supply of running water) leagues away 
from any water and any city; for olive- 
presses where the olive no longer grows ; 
and for a general use of wooden beams in 
building houses in places where no trees 
are now growing ? The ordinary theory of 
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the laziness of the Syrian peasant and the 
interruptions of Bedawi raids and Turkish 
tyrannies will not, the author maintains, 
sufficiently account for these things. 
The peasants are not lazy, but cultivate 
very unpromising land with pathetic hope- 
fulness. Arab raids and Turkish oppres- 
sion are not negligible factors, but they 
do not account for the vast change that 
has taken place. Mr. Huntington sees no 
alternative but a recognition of a difference 
in climate. Denudation follows upon 
lack of cultivation, and “the present 
denudation of the hills of Palestine appears 
to be the direct result of the difference 
between the past and the present.” We 
cannot here follow him into his elaborate 
investigation of the evidences of this 
change which has turned into a wilderness 
most of what was formerly a rich and 
beautiful region. How important his 
conclusions are to the Biblical student 
must be evident to all; for by accepting 
the view of climatic change many events 
in the history of Israel become intelligible 
without recourse to strained hypotheses. 
The book in almost every page throws 
light upon Scripture; but, apart from this, 
it is a brilliant study of a country which 
is as unique in its physical features as in 
its influence upon the world. 








Science Gossip. 


Mr. JOHN LANE announces ‘ Jungle Folk: 
Indian Natural History Sketches,’ by Mr. 
Douglas Dewar, the author of that pleasant 
book ‘ Bombay Ducks.’ 


M. Ernest J. P. Mercapier, Director of 
Studies at the Ecole Polytechnique, Paris, 
from 1879 to 1903, died last week at the age 
of 76. He entered the telegraph service 
in 1859, and was Director of Telegraphs 
during the siege of Paris. M. Mercadier, 
who was born on January 4th, 1836, was 
the inventor of the multiple telegraph and 
of other appliances. Of his numerous 
books the ‘Traité Elémentaire de Télé- 
graphie Electrique ’ (1880) ran into several 
editions. 


Recent Government Publications of in- 
terest are: Mines, Report for Yorkshire and 
North Midland District, 1910 (ls. 4d.); 
Mines and Quarries, Midland and Southern 
District Report (10d.); and Kew Bulletin, 
No. 6, 1911 (5d.). 


THE death is announced of Mr. John 
Watson of Warrington, formerly President 
of the Manchester Astronomical Society. 


From the American observations of Brooks’s 
comet (c, 1911), and two obtained at Algiers 
on the 22nd and 23rd ult., Herr Ebell has 
made a provisional determination of its 
orbit, with the result that the perihelion 
passage will not take place until about 
November 12th, at the distance from the 
sun of 0°76 in terms of the earth’s mean 
distance, or about 71,000,000 miles. Next 
week its distance from us will be the same 
as that of the sun, and still diminishing, 
so that its brightness continues to increase, 
and it is now visible in a small telescope. 
It will shortly my from the constellation 
Pegasus into that of Cygnus, the place 


on the 9th inst. being for Berlin midnight, 
R.A. 21h. 47m., N.P.D. 56° 58’. 





ENcKE’s periodical comet (which will be 
reckoned at this return as d, 1911) was 
detected by M. Gonnesiat at Algiers on 
the morning of Tuesday last, the Ist inst., 
situated in the constellation Gemini. It is 
moving in @ south-easterly direction. 








FINE ARTS 


— 


TOWN-PLANNING. 


Durine the past five years there have 
appeared as many weighty and elaborately 
illustrated works on Town - Planning, 
beginning with that of Prof. Geddes and 
ending with this of Mr. Mawson. There 
are other reasons for connecting those 
two writers than the fact that both were 
invited to submit schemes to the Car- 
negie Dunfermline Trust, and both failed 
to win the approbation of that Olympian 
body. Mr. Mawson seems, indeed, to 
have failed (vide his own sweeping state- 
ment of the case, p. 237) even more 
dismally than his competitor—a thing 
not easily accounted for, since he is 
not conspicuously the better man where 
both were good. Letting these mysteries 
be, however, we note that the present 
volume completes the circle which the 
exponents of Town-Planning have been 
making, and comes round to meet Prof. 
Geddes in a spirit different from his own, 
but by no means adverse. The author 
of ‘City Development’ had for the 
ostensible topic of his book the possi- 
bilities of a certain small park and its 
purlieus, upon which money was to be 
spent ; and by a sort of intensive survey 
he sought to show how these possibilities 
might be organized and made serviceable, 
as perpetual and self-renewing factors in 
the intellectual and moral life of the 
community. Many things, including the 
cosmos and the course of history, were 
glanced at on the way ; yet the reference 
of the whole matter to human life— 
“to moral evil and to good” in so far 
as environment makes them—was con- 
stantly before the mind of the reader, as 
it was implicit in the writer’s thoughts 
and perceptions. 


Now to this moral note and purpose, 
and (in a lesser degree) to this biological 
sense of the environment as something 
with its own kind of vitality, there is a 
return in Mr. Mawson’s book. We say 
a return ; for during the interval we have 
had Town-Planning treated predomin- 
antly from the point of view of engineering 
(by Mr. Sinnett), of streets and traffic 
problems (by Mr. Inigo Triggs), and of 
enlightened estate-development and home- 
building in the garden-city and garden- 
suburb way (by Mr. Unwin). These three 
writers covered much ground in common, 





Civic Art: Studies 
Parks, Boulevards, 
By Thomas H. Mawson. 


in Town-Planning. 
and Open Spaces, 
(B. T. Batsford.) 





besides sharing many pictures; but upon 
the whole the stress of attention in each 
case was upon the topics just named, and 
was altogether usefully bestowed. Never- 
theless, while we would not say that these 
topics admit of being treated in a moral 
vacuum, it is evident that they may be 
treated in a technical, independent way, 
and that the human reference—the refer- 
ence to moral evil and to good—does not 
necessarily pervade them. 


__ The title ‘ Civic Art’ announces a subject 
of discourse which is concerned immediately 
as well as ultimately with spiritual values 
and efficacies, and with these “ in widest 
commonalty spread.” The dwellers in 
the city come into view as an enduring 
community, and not a mere collection of 
transitory individuals; and this com- 
munity again is considered mainly with 
reference to its disinterested needs and 
nobler responses, as a spiritual organism 
requiring other nurture than the “ bread 
alone” of convenience and comfort. 
There is much previous excellence implied 
in the attainment and enjoyment of 
beauty; and as Civic Art aims at making 
this attainment and enjoyment the com- 
mon heritage of citizens, it may claim to 
be the act and interest in which the spirit 
of cities achieves itself. 


Here, however, we would submit a 
proviso which is not always attended to. 
What Civic Art offers, if it is to fulfil 
its mission worthily, must be Civic, and 
it must be Art (or rather, beauty and 
fitness, to avoid that dangerous word 
** Art’ for the moment), and not the 
translated importations of learned and 
inconsiderate professionalism, nor yet the 
disproportionate magnificence, architec- 
tural and scenic, which reflects insistently 
the mood of the epoch or the hour. For 
what is individual in Mr. Mawson (as 
for much that is common to him and 
others) we have hardly a word but of 
praise, and praise on many accounts. 
Yet a study of his admirable work has 
strongly confirmed our impression that 
the tendencies of Civic Art among us at 
present are too much in the direction 
indicated, and are not a little due to the 
influences suggested. Whether we con- 
sider the civic scenery (mostly foreign) 
chosen to illustrate books of this class, or 
the proposals which are most readily 
offered, if not always most readily adopted, 
for the improvement (let us say) of Lon- 
don, we are nearly always confronted 
with something in which the civic note 
or inspiration is very slight, and the 
imperial or despotic one is manifest and 
preponderant. Massive structures that 
oppress with a sense of their weight, 
though housing only the business of a bun- 
shop ; great clearances of existing street- 
areas to afford commanding strategic 
sites for nobody quite knows what, 
whether a café chantant or a machine 
gun; processional ways made broad and 
straight at any cost (even at the cost of 4 
small English park with a peculiar and 
remarkable beauty of its own)—these 
are the effects which most appeal to the 
average civic artist at present, and 
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constitute his idea of a splendid oppor- 
tunity. It is in the spirit of this pre- 
possession that much is being done and 
more is being planned ; and if we describe 
the process as the Berlinization of London, 
we shall have a formula which suggests 
fairly well the kind of effects aimed at, 
the source of the motive at work, and 
perhaps also some of the tendencies other 
than artistic. 


This is not the place to speak of these 
fully. We shall only say that we should 
like to be oftener reminded, in contem- 
porary works and projects, of the modera- 
tion, dignity, and fine civic sense of the 
Adams. They were content to make 
beautiful or interesting a little plexus 
of short streets like the Adelphi; and 
were not even betrayed into ambition 
or inordinacy by the challenge of the 
Calton Hill as seen from the east end of 
Princes Street, Edinburgh. In fact, we 
should like the competitive fervours of 
our civic artists to be directed by a spirit 
more sympathetic to the history and life 
of our people, and more sensitive also to 
the scale of things in our island home. 
New York’s statue of Liberty, nobly sym- 
bolic where it stands, and in its dimen- 
sions appropriate to the gateway of a 
world, would be ridiculous at the mouth 
of the Thames. Yet it is just this kind of 
imposing disproportion that now impends, 
more or less, in all directions. This is 
not only because prevailing mental influ- 
ences have converted our architects, 
unawares, to the gospel of bigness, causing 
those who set out to seek for beauty to 
turn aside for spaciousness and power, 
but also because we are now entering 
consciously into an international rivalry 
of civic display not unrelated to the race 
forarmaments. The process is a sign of 
the times by no means to be inconsider- 
ately deplored. But a clear recognition of 
its nature may help tocheck the emulative 
exaggerations to which it leads, and to 
remind our civic designers of the more 
delicate and—in a wide national sense— 
more domestic and human values which 
it lies equally within the province of their 
art to interpret and express. 


This being said, we would by no means 
make Mr. Mawson a scapegoat merely 
because his work bears incidental witness 
to a general tendency. The tendency 
would not be very dangerous if it were 
everywhere sure of being guided and 
checked by the knowledge, the grasp of 
many principles, and the habit of dis- 
interested judgment which are apparent 
throughout this book. ‘‘ There is nothing 
absolute in Town-Planning,” says Prof. 
Eberstadt ; ‘‘ you must observe and give 
in everywhere.” In this spirit Mr. Maw- 
son proceeds, never insisting overmuch, 
never indifferent, but always advising 
reasonably out of abundant knowledge. 
Comprehension rather than exclusion is 
everywhere his aim, but comprehension in 
a vital unity, not a straggling chaos of 
conflicting samples and systems accepted 
Without personal conviction. “In the 
progress towards the city of our dreams,”’ 
& says, “ success will be won by many 





minds of varied training and attainment 
working together in happy co-operation.” 
An impression of varied training and attain- 
ment is exactly what we get here, the 
author having (to begin with) a double 
competence as being not only an archi- 
tect, but also a landscape gardener. 
To this, no doubt, is due that biological 
note which he shares in a degree with Prof. 
Geddes; while his own leaning, where 
gardens are in question, is confessedly 
towards the Formal rather than the so- 
ealled Natural style. 


We may indicate summarily the scope 
of the work. A section dealing in four 
chapters with ‘ The Theory of Civic Art ’ 
forms a kind of moral prolegomena to the 
subject, setting forth its importance, 
its relations to other professions and 
interests (laws and by-laws, engineering 
and bacteriology), and especially the 
studies and disciplines, the alternating 
ardours and renouncements, by which 
the civic artist must qualify himself to do 
worthy and informed work. We may 
point out that there is some confused 
writing on p. 4, caused by failure to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the ancient and 
modern sense of “‘ metropolis.” 


The next section, on ‘ The Practice of 
Civic Art,’ consists of eight chapters 
dealing with civic centres, parks and park 
systems, public monuments and street 
equipment, and kindred topics; all, of 
course, from the point of view of esthetic 
worthiness, and not of social convenience 
alone. A careful perusal of these chapters 
by all who have in charge the suggesting 
or the commissioning of public works 
would certainly conduce to the public 
good. Particularly agreeable to us is 
Mr. Mawson’s repeated plea for more 
effective recognition of the moral and 
esthetic value of unbroken greensward. 
An English lawn, even a small one, is a 
glory of our country and climate for which 
we are not half so grateful as we ought 
to be; else we should not sacrifice it so 
readily for every kind of untidiness. It 
is a hopeful sign also that a protest 
against the waste of our canals is coming 
now from the civic artist as well as the 
economist. 


A section on ‘Examples of Town- 
Planning ’ ranges from Westminster (with 
much concerning the proposed Royal Way) 
to Cardiff and Perth. The quotations 
from the author’s Dunfermline proposals 
are engaging in themselves, and are 
rendered delightful by the sequel. For, 
despite the handsome terms in which he 
had alluded to the Trust and its able 
chairman, “every premise upon which 
my scheme rested was considered by the 
Trust to be impracticable and visionary, 
and the scheme unattainable.” How- 
beit, he has received more honour else- 
where, witness the section following, which 
deals with some chosen examples of town 
parks and town gardens. Appendixes 
specifying the right kind of trees for every 
kind of urban situation or purpose com- 
plete a massive and masterly tome, which 
is admirably illustrated. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


How to Understand Sculpture. By Mar- 
garet Thomas. (Bell & Sons.)—The only 
really satisfactory way to understand sculp- 
ture is, we gather from this book, to be one- 
self a sculptor—failing that, some illumina- 
tion is to be got from those who have prac- 
tised the art. Perhaps this is to express the 
extreme view of an author who is certainly 
apt to be severe on merely theoretical 
writing on art. Even writing, however, 
is @ practical business, and a writer is to be 
judged not by his antecedents or qualifica- 
tions, but by what he finds to say. From 
this standpoint the author, while she displays 
@ certain amount of technical information, 
proves less suggestive than many merely 
literary critics. She may be an excellent 
sculptor, but she has nothing material to add 
to what has already been written concerning 
her art. To readers who feel reassured by 
getting their direction from a_ practical 
sculptor her book may be recommended, 
but its contents do not greatly differ from 
those of other works on the subject. In 
part, perhaps, this ts due to the presence 
of a large amount of historical matter, the 
compilation of which the author herself 
admits to have been perfunctory. She 
might at least have avoided redundancy, 
and the information concerning Frangois 
Duquesnoy (“il Fiammingo’’) on p. 116 
might be deleted from p. 88, where it is given 
concerning Frangois “ Duvernay.”’ 

We incline to the opinion that, while 
artists should be encouraged to write con- 
cerning their art, it is undesirable that they 
should write popular handbooks from 
which disputable theories are banished, and 
the long-accepted, whether in fact or opinion, 
is alone permitted. It is when an artist, 
whether by his estimates or his groupings, 
or his explanations, differs from the accepted 
view that he becomes interesting. The only 
heresy we have discovered in the present 
volume is in the few lines which fall foul of 
the Gattamelata, on the ground that ‘‘the 
horse has the failing of moving both legs 
together on the same side.” This may 
enshrine a subtle criticism, but, as no reason 
is offered why he should not so move, we 
incline to the opinion that we lave here only 
@ survival of the old superstition that the 
horse always moves his legs alternately, 
as at the trot. Muybridge copiously ex- 
posed this fallacy in his analysis of the 
walk, and Donatello was an observer who 
did not wait for the authority of Muybridge 
to use his eyes. 


Water-colour. By Neville Lytton. (Duck- 
worth & Co.)—The appearance of this 
little work is somewhat misleading: it has 
the aspect of being a handbook for students, 
but really it is a “‘ tract,” the author being 
bent on vindicating the positien of the 
washed drawing as representing the classical 
method of using water-colour. He is careful 
not to claim in so many words that it is the 
only permissible method, a contention 
which would carry with it a heavy onus of 
proof, so we have no ground for quarrel 
with him. Indeed, so far as the present 
writer is concerned, Mr. Lytton’s plea 
is made to the already converted. We 
might, however, criticize a work which, 
under the title of ‘ Water-colour,’ is not only 
limited in scope to a particular method 
of using it, but also refrains from deal- 
ing with that method with any com- 
pleteness. Mr. Lytton rightly points out 
that the classic use of the medium is akin 
to calligraphy, and depends in a special 
sense upon the perfect understanding of 
the materials of the craft; but he does 
not describe those materials or give 
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any advice as to the proper way to use them. 
His book is thus rather a prefatory essay 
to a work on water-colour than the treatise 
which, based at once on a broad and prac- 
tical acquaintance with the art, is much 
needed at the present day. 

Practical handbooks on water-colour are 
not rare, and many of them are practical 
enough within certain limits (abounding, 
indeed, in recipes), and some of the more 
old-fashioned advocate a practice not far 
removed from that championed by Mr. 
Lytton; but they treat only of the use of 
pigments with a medium of gum arabic 
(with the occasional admission of flour paste) 
upon paper, as employed by European 
water-colour painters. Now, though Mr. 
Lytton looks askance at later developments 
of the art in this country, he will hardly 
dispute the claim of its Chinese exponents to 
be in the true tradition, and, indeed, the 
head and fount of inspiration. A  com- 
prehensive work on water-colour which 
should inquire into the technique of every 
medium which has been used with water as 
a diluent might be a potent factor in our own 
artistic revival, the geheral trend of which 
is in a@ direction which makes oil painting 
less and less suitable as a means of expression. 
On the other hand, gum-painting is a flaccid 
affair little adapted to sustained effort in 
comparison with the Chinese medium, the 
extraordinary insolubility of which gives it 
such permanence. What that medium was, 
and how to handle it, are questions to which 
the European artist finds no answer readily 
available. We have no endowed research 
in such matters, and every artist can hardl 
be his own experimentalist. We find, 
therefore, here @ real need for a work of sound 
scholarship. If some enthusiast in water- 
colour art—whether Mr. Lytton or another— 
were to supply it, he would deserve well of 
every art-lover. 

In the meantime our author’s plea for a 
reversion to the methods of our own earlier 

ainters is on academic grounds irrefutable. 
n practice such a revival has been a little 
imitative in choice of subjects as well as 
method, and we believe that it is in handling 
figure subjects that the method is most 
likely to be fruitful in our own day. It is 
pleasant nowadays to find a writer on art 
confessing admiration for work which he 
admits is somewhat dull. 


Medallic Illustrations of the History of 
Great Britain and _— Ireland. Plates 
CLI.-CLX. and CLXI.-CLXX. (British 
Museum.)—The two last-issued portfolios 
of the ‘ Medallic Illustrations’ of our national 
history extend from 1731 to 1747. Not a 
few of these medals of George II. refer 
to comparatively trivial events or persons, 
and several of them are of little artistic 
value. Nevertheless the Trustees of the 
British Museum are doing an excellent work 
in following up the subject in a thorough 
fashion. 

Of particular interest, as the circumstances 
are generally forgotten, is a silver medal 
struck in 1733 to commemorate the refuge 
afforded to a group of Protestants in Hanover 
during that year. The King of Sardinia 
revoked the privileges he had granted to the 
Vaudois, whilst the Emperor similarly 
exiled the Protestants of Salzburg and other 
places. The Protestants of Berchtolds- 
gaden in Bavaria received an asylum in 
Hanover. They numbered about 780 per- 
sons, and settled down at Lauenburg. 


Assistance of money, books, and clothes 
was sent to them from England. We are 
not in the habit of assigning angelic virtues 
to George IT., but on this medal he is typified 
as the angel of the English (Angelus Anglo- 
rum) receiving the emigrants. 





A medal of a very different character is 
one struck in 1736 which commemorates a 
lottery. Henry Jernegan, a goldsmith and 
banker in Russell Street, Covent Garden, 
had designed for him in 1734 an immense 
silver cistern, which is now in the Winter 
Palace at St. Petersburg; it weighs about 
8,000 ounces, and has @ capacity of sixty 
gallons; it is described by Cripps as 
“perhaps the most immense, and one of 
the most elaborate pieces of decorative plate 
in the world.”’ Unable to sell it privately, 
Jernegan determined to dispose of it by 
lottery, and obtained the sanction of Parlia- 
ment for that purpose. The price of a 
ticket was either five or six shillings, and 
each purchaser also received a silver medal, 
valued at three shillings. Of this medal, 
about 30,000 were struck. How the cistern 
eventually reached St. Petersburg has not 
been ascertained. 

The medals celebrating the taking of 
Porto Bello in November, 1739, were 
exceedingly numerous, and struck in silver, 
copper, brass, and pewter. There were so 
many variants in the designs that it would 
be possible to form a collection of as many 
as 300 different types. 

The last series of medals here illustrated 
is the large number issued in 1747 to cele- 
brate the proclamation of William, Prince 
of Orange, as Stadholder at Utrecht. 


A History of Architecture in London. By 
Walter H. Godfrey. (Batsford.)—It was 
a@ happy thought to “compose a history of 
architecture illustrated throughout by refer- 
ence to examples in London still in exist- 
ence. Mr. Philip Norman writes a preface 
which is followed by a concise statement 
ofthe genesis and development of European 
architecture by the author; thus prepared, 
the reader can take advantage of the more 
important and original part of the book, 
i.¢., the history of architecture in London. 


Although remains of the Roman occupa- 
tion are continually being dug up in the 
London area, these are of more archeological 
than architectural interest, and Mr. Godfrey 
begins his history with the English Roman- 
esque of 1066-1200, of which there are such 
famous examples in London as St. John’s 
Chapel at the Tower and St. Bartholomew’s 
the Great at Smithfield. Under William 
the Norman, England in the twelfth century 
became the centre of a great movement in 
building, a movement described by Mr. 
Prior elsewhere “as part of that monkish 
imperialism by which the civilization of 
Europe was first essayed.”’ 

Mr. Godfrey’s chapters on the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries can be 
commended for a clear exposition of the 
birth, development, and decline of Gothic 
art. They are pleasant and readable in form, 
and, avoiding matter obscurely technical, ex- 
hibit at once the authority of the expert and 
the sympathy of the artist. Of illustrations 
the publisher has given a generous supply, 
though to the Londoner the originals 
themselves are readily accessible. The 
causes leading to the decline of Gothic and 
the introduction of the Italian style, with its 
steady growth into the English Renaissance, 
stamped by the genius of individual archi- 
tects like Inigo Jones, Wren, and the brothers 
Adam, are clearly set out. The history 
closes, rightly from the author’s point of 
view, with the death of Robert Adam in 
1792. 

Mr. Godfrey covers much debatable land 
which space forbids us to traverse here ; 
it is enough to say that he is not dogmatic. 
The illustrations are, on the whole, remark- 
ably good ; but some of the plans are without 








a@ scale of feet and without orientation, 
leaving the reader in the dark, for instance, 
as to the span of the noble roof over West- 
minster Hall. A valuable, if not exhaustive, 
list of buildings, a series of maps, and an 
Index complete this useful work. 


The Cathedrals and other Churches of 
Great Britain: One Hundred Illustrations, 
with an Introduction by John Warrack 
(Edinburgh, Otto Schulze), is a paper. 
covered booklet commended by the excellence 
of the photographs it contains, which give 
@ fairly representative selection of the many 
beauties of church architecture in this 
country. 

In some twenty pages of Preface Mr, 
Warrack attempts “to interest readers 
in the cathedrals as things of inherent 
beauty, and to give some rough sketch of the 
times and the social conditions that gave 
them birth.” This is the right spirit in 
which to approach the subject, and, though 
it leads to some rhetoric of no compelling 
interest, the writer has managed to give a 
good idea for the ordinary man of the 
aspirations and mental environment which 
produced the masterpieces of the early 
builders, especially in Gothic. 

We always hope to see in such sketches 
as these some attempt at Bibliography, 
and we are pleased to find here a list of a 
few books for students of the subject, 
including ‘La Cathédrale’ by Huysmans 
for its interpretation of Chartres, and two 
short histories of the modern sort which 
have something to say of the claims of art 
as a part of life. There might be references 
to more recent works by Mr. Francis Bond 
than his brief ‘English Cathedrals Illus- 
trated,’ published some years since. 


¥\WE are pleased to have a second edition, 
enlarged and revised, of Worth Church, 
by the Rev. Arthur Bridge, the Rector of the 
parish (Fredk. Sherlock). The text and 
illustrations should be sufficient to show the 
interest of the building, which has many 
remarkable features. The author notes 
that the chancel-screen was taken down, 
and, unfortunately, not replaced in_ the 
restoration of 1869-72. The Latin sentence 
concerning the seven bishops who met 
St. Augustine at Aust Cliff, overlookng 
the Severn, makes them into females. ' 


The Ruined Temple Stonehenge: is 
History and a Short Account of Questions 
associated with It, by Edgar Barclay (The 
St. Catherine Press), attracted us at once by 
its illustrations and neat form. Some 
twenty pages of Preface and fifty-five of 
text are, however, inadequate to satisfy 
any serious scholar that this ancient monu- 
ment belongs to the time of early Roman 
occupation, and was a temple raised by 
Agricola when he became governor of this 
country. : 

The notes based on geological information 
concerning the stones used are of value, 
and there is little doubt that the foreign 
material found on the site is of great im 
portance for any theory. The Bibliography 
of ‘ Writers on Stonehenge’ is of interest, 
especially concerning early investigations; 
but we must express our surprise at seeing 
no mention of Sir Norman Lockyer’s elabo- 
rate book ‘Stonehenge, and other British 
Monuments Astronomically Considered, of 
which a new edition appeared recently. 
Here the astronomical uses of Stonehenge 
are worked out with great ingenuity and 
ample detail. All that we can find about 
Sir Norman is a note in small print referring 
to a paper of his in Nature. There was 
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also recently in The Nineteenth Century 
an ingenious paper which deserved notice 
on the transference of some of the stones from 
France by way of the Salisbury Avon. 


Catulli, Tibulli, Properti Carmina que 
Extant Omnia. Edited by R. Ellis, J. P. 
Postgate, and J. S. Phillimore. (Medici 
Society.) —The handling of this book brings 
to mind forcibly the pious remark of Dr. 
Butler, recorded by Izaak Walton in his 
‘Compleat Angler,’ on the strawberry. 
There might conceivably have been @ more 

rfect book of its kind doubtless; but 
doubtless there never has been one. The 
arrangement with the Delegates of the Cla- 
rendon Press which has placed at Mr. Lee 
Warner’s disposal the texts of three fine 
scholars, the type of Mr. Herbert Horne, 
and the printing of the Chiswick Press have 
resulted in the production of a wonderfully 
complete piece of work, which will be a pure 
joy to any scholar into whose hands it may 
fall. The undergraduate who is _ lucky 
enough to receive one of these books (or 
the Horace which preceded it) as a prize 
will not only find it desirable and beautiful ; 
he will also have an education in taste 
which should produce the happiest results 
on his book-buying in later life. The 
Riccardi books stand on our shelves beside 
the Doves Press books and*the Kelmscott 
Press—each of them with its own peculiar 
beauty emphasized by that of its fellows. 








EK. A. ABBEY, R.A. 


THE death of Mr. E. A. Abbey removes 
adeservedly popular artist whose attractive 
personality and precocious ability assured 
for him success from the very first. Pro- 
bably—we might say certainly—it is upon 
the pen-drawings he executed for Harper’s 
Magazine that his fame will chiefly rest. 
The homage America paysto the Old World 
as the home of romance has rarely received 
artistic expression more charming or more 
sincere than in his illustrations to the 
old English songs. Something of the same 
sentiment, it is true, runs through much 
of Mr. Henry James’s work ; but it is found 
there alongside of other motives so much 
weightier and more subtle that it strikes 
us in his case as almost intrusively super- 
ficial. Mr. Abbey’s early drawings remain 
always in the same plane of frank delight 
in what some might call trivial pictur- 
ésqueness ; but the delight is so genuine, the 
creative impulse so sufficient for the kind of 
work produced, and served by a technique 
80 perfectly adapted to its purpose, that 
these drawings will probably keep their 
charm. We cannot fancy that the world 
will tire of their sparkle and gaiety and 
perpetual good nature. 

As a painter Mr. Abbey unfortunately 

ed the signpost which might, one 
fancies, have pointed the way to salvation. 
He did not follow Jan Steen. Like many 
seeped whose youth has been spent in 
lack-and-white drawing, he seems to have 
k from anything like a brown mono- 
chrome as a binding element in his pictures 
a from danger; and the colour which he 
affected—vividly bariolé—proved destructive 
to the continuity and geniality of draughts- 
manship shown in his best pen-drawings. 
As success became more and more complete 
was made A.R.A. in 1896 and R.A. in 
1898), subjectsofever greater seriousness were 
imposed upon him ; and the artist to whom 





the most trivial subject sufficed as a motive 
struggled manfully with tasks which should 


never have been offered him. The close of , 


his career would thus have been less com- 
pletely happy than its beginning, but for 
the personal popularity which he well 
deserved for his generous assistance and 
encouragement of younger artists. 

Mr. Abbey’s influence on the younger 
generation of painters of pictures has not 
perhaps been entirely salutary. On the 
other hand, avowed imitation of his pen- 
drawings has produced admirable work. 
It is these original pen-drawings which art 
galleries should collect. 








THE NAWORTH MABUSE. 


‘THE ADORATION OF THE Maat’ by Jan 
Mabuse, which has been in the collection 
of the Earls of Carlisle for over @ century, 
has lately been removed to London from 
Naworth, whither it is not likely to return. 

It has been known to critics as the best 
work in England by that Netherlandish 
painter ever since it was exhibited at the 
British Institution in 1851. It was included 
in the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition 
of 1857, when it was described in the official 
catalogue as being “‘ in every respect the most 
capital work of the master.’’ About the 
same date Waagen also described it as “‘ the 
masterpiece of this painter, and one of 
the most admirable specimens of the whole 
Early Netherlandish School.’ It is in an 
excellent state of preservation, and measures 
about 44 in. by 66in., the tallest of the 
thirty figures in the composition being about 
25 in. high. 

Chiffet relates that it took the artist seven 
years to paint, and that it was intended to 
decorate the Abbey Church of Grammont. 
It appears to have become the property 
of the Archduke Albrecht about 1600, when 
it was placed in his private chapel. Having 
in 1732 been saved from the fire ‘‘ par une 
providence inexplicable,” it is said to have 
been added to the gallery of Prince Charles 
of Lorraine, and, according to M. Maurice 
Gossart, to have been purchased in 1781 
by one De Cock (?). Stanley in his ‘ Synop- 
sis of Painters,’ published in 1855, relates 
how it eventually passed to the collection 
of the Earl of Carlisle. 

The Virgin is seated in the centre, and 
holds on her right knee the Infant Christ, 
while with her left hand she grasps the stem 
of a chalice containing gold. The chalice 
has just been presented by the kneeling 
Gaspar, and from it the Divine Child has 
taken a coin. Beneath a tall narrow arch in 
the centre of the picture the distant towers 
of Bethlehem are seen under @ sunset sky. 
The signature of the artist, who under the 
name of “Jennyn van MHennegouwen, 
paintre,” became a member of the Painters’ 
Guild at Antwerp in 1503, is recognizable 
on the pointed cap of the Ethiopian king. 
It may perhaps be read as IENNI GOSSART 
OG MABUS, and is again observable on the 
torque or necklace of his negro attendant. 
Balthazar advances from the left, holding 
a reliquary in both hands, while to the right 
stands Melchior with a monstrance. 

A multiplicity of detail is lavished on the 
figure of St. Joseph, the angels hovering in 
the skies, theox and ass, and the cavalcade 
seen winding its way round a distant hill ; 
while the two dogs in the foreground, the 
architectural setting and the upturned 
tiles of the pavement, which are intended to 
symbolize the downfall of the pagan dispen- 
sation at the coming of Christ, and the 
retinue of richly clad attendants, are among 
the most noteworthy features of this chef- 
d cewvre. 





The tradition that the picture includes: 
the portraits of Albrecht Dtrer, Lucas van 
Leyden, and Philippe de Bourgogne may 
be taken for what it is worth; but in any 
event Mabuse was at one time Court painter 
to Philippe, who in 1517 was appointed 
Bishop of Utrecht. Although there is 
remarkable insistence on the elaboration 
of detail, the loss of esthetic unity in the 
composition is in no way involved. 

From this magnificent, but relatively 
early work we see that Mabuse’s style had 
not yet become really affected by the art 
of Italy, a country he did not visit until 
1508. He is, however, clearly unable to 
resist the influence of the advancing Renais- 
sance. It was, doubtless, not until his later 
years that he painted the ‘Adam and Eve’* 
at Hampton Court; and he apparently did 
not work on any of the various replicas of 
the ‘Three Children of Christian II. of 
Denmark’ that are credited to him at 
Hampton Court, Kensington Palace, Long- 
ford, Wilton, and Corsham, until within 
ten years of his death, which probably took 
place as early as July, 1533. Owing to the 
fact that all these variants usedjto pass under 
the title of ‘The Children of Henry VII.,’ it 
was incorrectly assumed, until Sir George 
Scharf wrote a paper on these pictures in 
Archeologia in 1863, that Mabuse was at 
one time employed at the English Court. 

‘The Adoration of the Magi’ by Mabuse, 
who has a further claim to fame as one of the 
illuminators of the Grimani Breviary, has 
not been exhibited since the trustees of the 
eighth Earl of Carlisle sent it up from 
Castle Howard to the Winter Exhibition 
at Burlington House in 1885. On that occa- 
sion The Atheneum expressed the opinion 
(Jan. 10, 1885) that “the student should. 
spend as much time as he may before this 
marvellous picture,’ and added that “‘ un- 
doubtedly it is one of the greatest works 
of art in the world, well worthy to have 
occupied a master seven long years and to 
be the object of pilgrimage.” 

Although this picture of the School of 
Antwerp, where Mabuse studied under 
Quentin Matsys, belongs to a period of 
transition leading up to the introduction 
into the Netherlands of Cinquecento Italian 
mannerisms, and the consequent, but only 
temporary decline of Northern painting 
about the fourth decade of the sixteenth 
century, is it too much to hope that the 
Naworth Mabuse may yet be offered for 
purchase by the National Gallery? The 
nation already possesses in the ‘ Portrait of 
a Young Lady as the Magdalene ’ (No. 2163), 
which was bought privately in 1907 for the 
insignificant sum of 30/., and at first officially 
inventoried as being merely of the ‘‘ Antwerp 
School,’’ one of the earliest works of the 
painter, whose ‘ Portrait of Jacqueline de 
Bourgogne ’ (No. 2211) was a recent purchase 
out of the Clarke Fund. Gossart’s best 
picture at Trafalgar Square is the ‘ Portrait 
of a Man in Black Fur-lined Coat’ (No. 656), 
which shows the master at the zenith of his 
power. It is difficult, however, to see on 
what grounds the masterly ‘ Portrait of a 
Man and his Wife’ (No. 1689), which is 
painted in a different technique and on 
vellum, should be officially ascribed to 
Mabuse ; while the ‘ Portrait of a Man hold- 
ing his Gloves in his Left Hand’ (No. 946), 
although stamped on the back with the 
brand of Charles I., is a relatively unim- 
portant work. All these small pictures are,. 
of course, completely dwarfed by the con- 
summate treatment of detail which is every- 
where seen in the picture from the collection 
of the late Earl of Carlisle, who was for so 
many years the chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Gallery. 

Maurice W. BRocKwELL. 
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REMBRANDT’S ‘MILL.’ 


Our last week’s correspondent writes :— 


“The comment which appeared above the 
signature of Mr. Robert Ross in The Morning 
Post of last Monday is hardly convincing. 

“Tf The Morning Post critic did not intend 
his remarks in regard to the ‘ reported discovery ’ 
to be taken as implying that he had come to 
accept the ‘ Mill’ as being, in the light of some 
picture-cleaning feat in America—it was in reality 
cleaned in Berlin—most probably from the hand 
of Hercules Seghers instead of Rembrandt, he 
has only himself to blame, and there is no gain- 
saying the fact that that is the construction put 
upon his comments by the press generally. If 

r. Ross’s cryptic and almost anarchical utterance 
was not based on what he was persuaded were 
facts, but on mere fiction calculated to make good 
journalistic ‘ copy’ (if only priority of publica- 
tion could be secured for his paper), a stronger 
protest should be made than that I ventured to 
raise last week. If he has no greater sense of 
responsibility as an art writer than to rush into 

rint with some ‘report of American origin’ 
ecause ‘it had been discussed in London for 
some days previously,’ the sooner we realize that 
he does not wish his statements to be regarded 
as ‘ pontifical’ the better. In similar circum- 
stances most ‘ sincere students’ versed in con- 
noisseurship would have deferred comment on 
sO grave a matter until the ‘alleged evidence’ 
had come to hand—which does not seem to have 
happened even yet. 

‘The connexion between Rembrandt’s ‘ Mill’ 
and the Lucas ‘ Wax Bust’ is about as remote 
(except apparently in Mr. Ross’s mind) as the 
* Rokeby Venus’ and the Bowes Museum now 
are, although it was once possible to visit both 
from Barnard Castle on the same afternoon. 
Nor do I ‘ confuse confidence in the ‘‘ Mill’ with 
confidence in its late owner, Lord Lansdowne ’— 
whose high integrity is as well known to the readers 
of The Atheneum as it is to those of The Morning 
Post—any more than I confuse, as Mr. Ross un- 

uestionably did, Mr. H. C. Frick with Mr. 
ie => idener as the present owner of the 

“* T may point out that, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the authorship of a painting or other work 
of art, really sound critics arrive at their conclu- 
sions only after mature consideration of the 
internal evidence of the picture itself, and attach 
relatively small importance to what are too often 
described as ‘ signatures.’ As Mr. Ross presses 
the point, I may perhaps be allowed to state that 
it was a very similar test which enabled the 
English and most foreign critics to recognize 
that the famous wax bust was not by Leonardo. 
In point of fact, there is no thoroughly 
authenticated statue by Leonardo in existence, 
although there are over five hundred pictures 
by Rembrandt. 

** In the strong protest I made in these columns 
last week against the destructive and, I repeat, 
indefensible criticisms which from time to time 
appear in a certain section of the press, I most 
certainly did not seek to ‘ enunciate the prin- 
ciple,’ as Mr. Ross seems to suggest, that the 
National Art-Collections Fund dogmatizes in 
regard to attributions. On the contrary, the 
attribution of jthe ‘ Mill’ to Rembrandt goes 
back as far as its pedigree, or more than a century 
earlier than the foundation of the Fund, which, 
if it should endeavour unduly to impose its attri- 
butions on its members, might before long have 
to change its name to the National Art-Attribu- 
tions Fund, and so, doubtless, in a very short 
‘time come to enjoy a princely income instead 
of a beggarly £1,600, which, however, enables it 
to do such excellent but uphill work. Its aim 
is, of course, merely ‘ to secure pictures and other 
works of art for our national collections,’ on the 
same lines as the Société des Amis du Louvre and 
the Kaiser Friedrich-Museums-Verein. 

**The Fund is in no danger of having to be 
‘saved from its friends,’ as The Morning Post 
critic avers. 

“‘Tf there really exists, either in England or 
America, a photograph revealing both the author- 
ship and the authentic signature of Hercules 
Seghers on a landscape painting assigned almost 
universally to Rembrandt, it should not be a 
difficult matter to obtain the rights of reproduction 
and of enlarging the much-vaunted signature. 
Documents alone will not suffice, any more than 
in the case of a recently exhibited derivative of 
the famous ‘ Duchess of Devonshire.’ In the 
days when scientific criticism was yet unknown 
was not a well-known early Flemish picture once 
referred to as the work of Halberdourere, i.e. 
Albrecht Diirer? Failing a really good repro- 
‘duction of the putative Seghers-Rembrandt the 
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two names have been linked together before now 
by Dr. Bode, who, like Sir Walter Armstrong, 
the leading authority on Dutch art in this country, 
has spent long years in studying the painters of 
Holland), is it too much to hope that The Morning 
Post will publish, as it did at the time of the 
Velasquez-Mazo controversy, a facsimile of the 
inscription, signature, monogram, or other 
cryptic sign of the presumptive painter, for the 
guidance of those who may still entertain doubts 
as to the ‘ Mill’ being from the hand of Rem- 
brandt ? It will then only remain for some lynx- 
eyed student to “‘ discover ’’ the small owl or sign- 
manual of Civetta lurking in the masonry of the 
Bowood ‘Mill’ or in the poetical adaptation 
that Turner has given us in his ‘ Windmill and 
Lock’ in the collection of Sir Frederick Cook at 
Richmond. 

“* In conclusion I may say that I not only range 
myself among those who believe that ‘ Velasquez 
ay the Rokeby Venus,’ but would also 
ike to direct the public attention to the incon- 
trovertible fact that, just twelve months after 
the heat of the ‘ Rokeby Venus’ discussion had 
cooled almost to freezing-point, the Berlin corre- 
spondent of The Morning Post transmitted the 
news published in that paper on April 13th last, 
to the effect that— 

*** The ** Rokeby Velasquez ’”’ in the National 
Gallery has been subjected to a most vigorous 
scrutiny by Dr. August Mayer, assistant to Prof. 
Tschudi in the Munich Pinakothek, who publishes 
the result of his investigations in the current 
number of the Monatsheften fiir Kunstwissenschaft. 

“*Dr. Mayer has arrived at the conclusion 
that there can be no doubt that the picture is the 
original work of Velasquez, but that, on the other 
hand, it has been very badly preserved. He also 
states categorically that there is no mark on the 
picture which could justify the assertion of Mr. 
James Greig that it bears the signature of Del 
Mazo, Velasquez’s son-in-law.’ ” 








COINS AND MEDALS. 


Messrs. SoTHeBy held a sale of coins and 
medals on July 24th and three succeeding days. 
Among the principal lots were: Stephen, Penny, 
161. Gold Medallion of Charles Louis, Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, 1661, 1887. Medal of 
Prince Eugene of Saxony, 1704, 287. Zurich, 
Five-Ducat Piece, 1733, 22/. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


It is the intention of the Royal Academy 
to continue this winter the series of exhibi- 
tions by Old Masters and deceased British 
artists. 


THE Royat Socrety oF PorTRAIT 
PAINTERS is the title now accorded to that 
body, which is in its twenty-first year. 


Owing to the conversion of the New 
Gallery into a restaurant, it has only been 
possible for the Society to include the works 
of members at its last show in the R.W.S. 
Gallery and in the two galleries it occupies 
at the Shepherd’s Bush Exhibition. The 
Grafton Galleries have, however, been 
secured for January and February next 
year. 


Mr. DeRmop O’BRIEN, President of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, has been elected 
an Hon. Member of the Royal Academy. 
Mr. O’Brien is the first President of the 
R.H.A. on whom this honour has been 
conferred. 


Mue. LUCIENNE HEUVELMANS, to whom 
has been awarded the Prix de Rome for 
sculpture, is the daughter of a Paris cabinet- 
maker, and during the last four or five years 
has won many distinctions. Two years 
ago in the same concours she won the second 

rize. In 1907 she obtained a mention 
le for her bas-relief ‘L’Age d’Or’ 
at the Salon. 








THE frontispiece of The Burlington Maga. 
zine for August reproduces in collotype the 
‘Head of a Man’ which Sir Claude Phillips 
describes as “an uncatalogued Solario,” 
Mr. F. Schmidt-Degener has an illustrated 
article on some ‘ Fifteenth-Century Silver. 
points, and Mr. R. L. Hobson one on 
“Some Old Chinese Pottery.’ . ‘ Hispano. 
Arabic Art at Medina Az-zahra’ is the title 
of a learned article by Mr. and Mrs. Whishay, 
Mr. Lionel Cust writes on the collections 
formed by Thomas, Earl of Arundel, and 
adds the first part of an inventory of pictures 
in the Countess of Arundel’s possession 
at the time of her death in 1654. Mr, 
Frederic Lees discusses a newly discovered 
statue which he calls ‘ The Virgin of Meaux’; 
and under the title of ‘ Lacquer Work in 
England ’ Mr. Herbert Cescinsky contributes 
a@ first article on Oriental lacquer. The 
editors deal with the Coronation decorations 
and the general position of the fine arts in 
London during the present year. 


AN interesting exhibition of Japanese 
colour-prints by the artists of the Ukiyo- 
ye or “Mirror of the Passing World” 
School is now on view at the United Arts 
Club, Dublin. The prints have been lent 
by Mr. Hilditch. 


Our remarks in this column last week 
with regard to little-known early English 
artists apply with equal force to many 
minor Dutchand Flemish masters. A care 
ful examination of the sales of recent years 
should result in the addition of many valuable 
data to the lives in Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
and elsewhere. Thus in one sale this season 
(July 14th) there were three pictures which 
reveal certain definite facts. 

Pieter de Ring is loosely described as 
** still painting at Leyden in 1660,” but in the 
sale under notice there was a large and 
characteristic example (lot 10) of his work, 
signed with monogram and dated 1678, 
or 18 years later than Bryan’s date. 

Bryan refers to “ a third Vonck [or Vonk] 
who resided at Middleburgh about 1750," 
and painted birds and still life. This artist, 
there can be no doubt, was J. Vonk, by whom 
a big picture of ducks, swan, cockatoo, and 
other birds in a garden, signed and dated 
1771, was lot 14 in the sale under notice. 

The only example of Karl van der Pluym 
to which Mr. Weale could refer in the few 
lines on this artist in Bryan is the ‘Old 
Man Reading’ in the Leyden Museum; 
this is dated 1655. A small picture by him 
of a moneychanger in the above sale (lot 87) 
is signed with initials, and dated 1659. 


Mr. Joun LANE’s autumn announcements 
include ‘Other People: a New Album 
of Drawings,’ by Mr. Charles D. Gibson. 
This folio will be the first Gibson book sinc 
1906, and will be uniform in style with ‘Ou 
Neighbours’ and ‘ The Weaker Sex.’ 


Messrs. HaRRAP announce a new colour 
book by Mr. Willy Pogany, ‘ Tannhdauser, 
freely rendered in poetic narrative form 
by Mr. T. W. Rolleston, with 224 page 
lithographed in two colours, including 
numerous full-page and smaller drawings 
in line. The book will be printed on grey 
paper with a rough surface, and good results 
are promised from this new process 0 
lithography. There will be an ordinary 
and also a limited edition. 


‘Tur History OF THE CASTLE OF YORE, 
by Mr. T. P. Cooper, author of * York: the 
Story of its Walls, Bars, and Castles, W 
be published immediately by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. Mr. Cooper has found some valuable 
matter not only in Yorkshire, but also at 
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the Public Record Office, and prints special 
information concerning thehistory of Clifford’s 
Tower. The book will be profusely illus- 


trated 





EXHIBITIONS. 


gar. (Aug. 5).—Old Chinese Paintings and Porcelain, and Choice 
Sapaneee Colour-Prints, Baillie Gallery. 





— 





MUSIC 


—so— 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Musique et Musiciens de la vieille France. 
Par Michel Brenet. (Paris, Félix Alcan.)— 
The articles in this volume have already 
appeared in various reviews, but they have 
been remodelled and augmented. ‘Les 
Musiciens de Philippe le Hardi’ is the first 
article, and offers much interesting infor- 
mation concerning music and musicians 
at the Court of Philip, Duke of Burgundy. 
In account-books during the last quarter 
of the fourteenth century there are entries 
of sums paid to minstrels ‘‘ pour aler aux 
escoles.” Van der Straeten, the learned 
archeologist, understood the word “ escoles ”’ 
in the sense of a music school. M. Brenet, 
however, feels sure that the word simply 
means @ gathering, an assembly. In one 
entry are added the words en ce présent 
Karesme, and in another en la Karesme, so 
our author concludes, reasonably enough, 
that these gatherings were held during Lent, 
when minstrels would not be wanted for 
banquets or festivals. 

The second article concerns Ockeghem, 
of whose life little is known—not even the 
date of his birth. From official documents 
which have been preserved, interesting 
details are supplied showing how highly 
Ockeghem’s services were valued by the three 
French kings, Charles VII., Louis XI., and 
Charles VIII. He was at first named 
premier chapelain de chant, and afterwards 
maistre de la chappelle de chant du roy nostre 
sire, 

There is a long essay ‘Sur les Origines de 
la Musique descriptive,’ and our author 
wishes it to be understood that he is exclu- 
sively concerned with imitative, not expressive 
music. Seeking to imitate nature is, he 
asserts, the first stage of the long historical 
development of music @ programme. In 
naming various authors who have written 
on the subject he refers to Prof. Niecks, 
Who thought it sufficient to devote only 
six pages to ancient works.’”’ M. Brenet has 
chosen to discuss only the “first stage,” 
and Prof. Niecks the later stages. The 
title of his book is, indeed, ‘ Programme 
Music in the Last Four Centuries.’ 

M. Brenet believes that the first attempts 
to imitate the song of birds were made by 
composers of the contrapuntal school, and 
he adds that such effects are not due to 
folk song. He has no doubt made deep 
research, but is it not possible that instances 
msuch songs may yet be discovered ? He 
itst gives the very early English canon 

umer is icumen in,” and adds a list 
“ vocal pieces in which the song of 
irds or the cry of animals is imitated, all 
of earlier date than c. 1420. The earliest 
description of a battle in music which our 
author has been able to discover is an 
talian chanson for three voices, anonymous. 
The date of the manuscript which is in the 
aris Bibliothéque Nationale is about the 
end of the fifteenth century. 

5 Many pages are devoted to Clément 
annequin. J. R. Sterndale Bennett wrote 





the article on this composer in the second 
edition of Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians,’ and M. Brenet states that 
Bennett “believed Jannequin was a Jew, 
because he wrote compositions in four 

arts on & picephesse in French verse of the 

roverbs of Solomon.”’ Bennett, however, 
describes his conjecture that Jannequin was 
a@ Jew as a “ vague speculation.” 

Kastner, one of the first to write about 
Jannequin’s celebrated ‘La Bataille de 
Marignan,’ thought that the composer 
aimed at recalling some of the signals then 
in use in the armies, and M. Brenet proves 
that such was the case. No doubt Byrd 
in his curious ‘ Battle’ piece for harpsichord 
had a similar aim. 

Mention is made of Francesco de Milano’s 
transcriptions for lute of Jannequin’s 
‘ Bataille’ and his ‘Chant des Oyseaux,’ 
in his first book of ‘ Intabolatura de leuto’ 
(1536); also of a few by other composers. 
M. Brenet will probably one day write as 
fully about programme music in lute playing 
as he has done concerning the earlier vocal 
stage. 


Glinka. Par M. D. Calvocoressi. ‘‘ Les 
Musiciens Célébres.”’ (Paris, Henri Laurens.) 
—We recently remarked with regard to 
the art-work of great musicians that it 
ought to be written about twice—by ardent 
admirers, also by those who may be termed 
non-worshippers, so as to arrive at @ mean 
between two extremes. M. Calvocoressi, 
however, in his account of the art-work of 
Glinka has adopted a proper critical attitude. 
He is a great admirer of the Russian com- 
poser’s two cperas ‘Life for the Tsar’ 
and ‘ Rousslén and Liudmila.’ In both 
he perceives signs of genius, and more in the 
later than in the earlier work; yet in both 
he detects much that is weak, conventional, 
and even commonplace. And seeing that 
these operas were produced in 1836 and 1842 
respectively, he feels that in judging them 
the period and the milieu in which they were 
produced must be taken into consideration. 
In 1836, as he reminds us, Wagner was 
unknown, while in 1842 neither Wagner 
nor Liszt can have exercised any influence 
over Glinka. The strong points in ‘ Life 
for the Tsar’ are the genuine Russian 
character of the melodies—from childhood 
the composer took ever-increasing interest 
in folk song, especially that of his native 
country—and the sincerity and originality 
of the music, although, as we are reminded, 
frequent and stereotyped formulas hide the 
latter quality from the superficial listener. 
Moreover, at the present day, now that 
Wagner’s influence is so strong, and that 
there are many interesting modern operas, 
the occasional Italian, also commonplace 
style, of certain pages might prove a serious 
stumbling-block even to those who try to 
judge Glinka fairly; the strong qualities 
will, however, prove, to a certain extent, a 
help. Among the fine numbers in the opera 
—most of them are detached—our author 
specially notes the delightful wedding chorus 
of the third act, which, by the way, passes 
on without break to the romance for An- 
tonida; also the fine choral ending to the 
work. 

In ‘ Rousslin and Liudmila’ are to be 
found all the weaknesses of its predecessor, 
coupled with the good qua'ities in higher 
degree, and new ones. -.<*. Calvocoressi 
offers @ brief account of the plots of the two 
operas, and it is not difficult to see that, 
from @ dramatic point of view, the latter is 
decidedly weak. The two new elements 
are the archaism of the old heroic Russian 
style, and the Orientalism which is so pro- 
minent a feature of certain modern Russian 





composers. M. Calvocoressi remarks, and 
truly, that the soul of Russian artists 
was specially prepared by essential affinities 
to be impregnated with it. ‘Examine,’ 
he says, 


“any composition in Oriental style from * Le Désert’ 
by Félicien David down to any modern work of the 

ind, and it will at once become evident that in 
comparison with the Orientalism of ‘ Rousslan,’ 
‘ Thamar’ {Balakireff], or ‘ Antar’ [Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff], it is superficial and factitious; that it is 
a ome aes, whilst that of the Russians is an 
instinct. 


A short account of Glinka’s uneventful 
life is given, besides many interesting 
details concerning his music. We have 
spoken only of Glinka’s two most important 
works, but have said enough, we hope, 
to show that M. Calvocoressi’s book, though 
small, is an earnest appreciation of a remar 
able musician. 








Musical Gossip. 


Last Thursday week at Cattistock, a 
village in Mr. Hardy’s Wessex, M. omy 
Denyn showed what carillon music can be 
in the fine tower expressly created by @ for 
mer rector to contain the peal of bells, now 
raised by the energy of the present rector, 
the Rev. R. P. Stickland, to thirty-five. 


The art of the carillonneur, who plays on 
a keyboard with pedals added, like the 
organist, is little known in this country, 
though M. Denyn is celebrated as a performer 
at Malines Cathedral, and recognized as 
a@ master throughout Belgium and Holland. 
His playing, at once vigorous and admir- 
ably proportioned in its flow of melody, 
showed that music of which few Englishmen 
have any conception can be got out oi 
church bells. Here is, in fact, an art which 
we might well learn from our Continental 
neighbours. 


The Cattistock carillon is, needless to say, 
of foreign make, both in its bells and its 
mechanism, and the result of private 
munificence. The system offers for crowded 
centres of population at once a means of 
reducing an area of sound which may be 
vexatious when larger and heavier bells are 
used, and of reproducing the elaborate 
melodies of the great, masters of music. 
At present these things are done in a corner ; 
but there is no reasonwhy we should not 
hear the carillonneur in many places, and 
recognize his work as @ means of education 
deserving support the more because it 
appeals to a large number of persons, and 
justifies the use of bells which practical 
persons may regard as largely an idle sur- 
vival in culture. 


Last Monday, the closing night of the 
opera season at Covent Garden, was devoted 
to the Russian ballet. They gave ‘Cléo- 
patre,’ ‘Les Sylphides,’ and ‘ Schehera- 
zade.’ As these have been recently noticed, 
we need only say that the performers were 
evidently determined to make their last 
appearance @ memorable one. All three 
ballets were remarkable. ‘Les Sylphides,’ 
by its grace, simplicity, and purity, and by 
the skill and spontaneity of the performers, 
has created a stronger impression than the 
more elaborate ballets given during the 
season. 

The Russian ballet will appear again at the 
autumn season at Covent Garden, which 
opens on October 16th, and will last eight 
weeks. 
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Mr. WHITNEY is said to have postponed 
the production of Strauss’s ‘ Rosenkavalier ’ 
in the United States, as he has been unable 
to obtain the theatres he wanted. As nothing 
has been said to the contrary, the work, will 
we presume, be produced, as announced, 
next month in London. 


HoumPERDINCK, according to the Berlin 
correspondent of The Standard, is writing 
the incidental music for the drama to be 
produced at Olympia in the autumn. The 
music, which is chiefly vocal, will be based on 
the “‘Maria’’ hymns of the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries; also on the folk 
“Maria” songs of the fifteenth century, 
of which the composer has made a deep 
study. 


The English Review continues this month 
the ‘Letters of Wagner to his Schoolfellow 
~ ag translated by Mr. William Ashton 
Ellis. The letters are of an intimate cha- 
racter, so naive and lively that they make 
excellent reading. 


Messrs. W. Herrer & Sons of Cambridge 
have in the press a new translation of 
Mozart’s opera *‘ The Magic Flute ’ (‘ Die Zau- 
berfléte ’), which has been specially prepared 
by Mr. Edward Dent for a series of perform- 
ances to take place in Cambridge on Decem- 
ber Ist and 2nd of this year. 


To the translation Mr. Dent has added a 
pamphlet on the history and interpretation 
of the work. Besides including information 
about the libretto not hitherto accessible 
in English, as well as some unpublished 
facts, it will trace the influence of the opera 
on Beethoven and Goethe. 


THE first August Heft of Die Musik, 
amg by Herren Schuster & Loeffler of 

rlin, contains an article entitled ‘ Beet- 
hoven an die Unsterbliche Geliebte: ein 
unbekannter Brief des Meisters,’ signed 
Paul Bekker. The letter in question is 
evidently a continuation of the oft-mentioned 
and hotly discussed love-letter in three 
sections, bearing the headings “‘ July 6th, 
morning; Monday evening, July 6th; 
r morning, July 7th.” The newly 
discovered letter—the genuineness of which, 
to judge from the style of the writing, and 
the facsimile in Die Musik, seems beyond 
question—bears the superscription ‘‘ July 8th, 
afternoon.” We shall return to the subject 
next week. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK, 
Sar. First Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 


——@—— 


PLAYS AS BOOKS, 


The* Master of Mrs. Chilvers: an Im- 
probable Comedy. By Jerome K. Jerome. 
Fisher Unwin.) — The Brass Bottle: a 

arcical Fantastic Play. By F. Anstey. 
(Heinemann.)—Birthright: a Play in Two 
Acts. By T. C. Murray. (Dublin, Maunsel 
& Co.)—There was once a time when it was 
possible to —_ that English drama- 
tists did not publish their plays. That com- 
plaint can no longer be urged. Our play- 
wrights to-day, whether they belong to the 
“old guard” or the newer generation, 
whether they aim at commercial success or 
seek to contribute to a drama of ideas, 





almost hurry their works into print, and this 
in face of the fact that English folk, unlike 
their French neighbours, have always shown 
@ marked disinclination to read plays. 
Perhaps the mere supply is at last creating 
@ demand ; cateny the supply has in- 
creased vastly of late. Sir Arthur Pinero’s 
plays, of course, have long held an honour- 
able place in Mr. Heinemann’s “ Library 
of Dramatic Literature”’ ; theirnumber now 
is only one short of two dozen, and they 
represent fully thirty years’ labour. It is 
only in book-form, indeed, that our junior 
playgoers can make the acquaintance of 
some of the most characteristic of the 
Pinero comedies. But our leading dramatist 
does not stand alone in Mr. Heinemann’s 
series; he has as companions Mr. Haddon 
Chambers, Mr. Hubert Henry Davies, Prof. 
Gilbert Murray, the late Robert Marshall, 
and others. No fewer than twenty years 
ago the Macmillans became Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones’s publishers; his array of 
printed works is almost as imposing as Sir 
Arthur Pinero’s, so that now the student 
has as complete facilities for making a study 
of his theatre as for tracing his famous 
rival’s progress. 

Other publishers—and playwrights—have 
been no less enterprising. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw issues his experiments in drama 
through the Constables, and every one knows 
to what huge proportions they have attained, 
thanks to prefaces sometimes longer than the 
ae Mr. Galsworthy has relied on Messrs. 

uckworth’s services, as has Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford. Mr. Granville Barker publishes with 
Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson. Finally, the 
youngest of our dramatists—Mr. Besier and 
Mr. Fagan, for instance—have found it pos- 
sible to appeal to a public other than that 
which attends the theatre, thanks to Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s series of “‘ Plays of To-day 
and To-morrow.”’ The one author of note 
who keeps his dramas strictly under lock 
and key (for even R. C. Carton has at last 
been won over) is the man who is credited 
with making the largest fortune out of the 
playhouse, Mr. Barrie. On the other hand, 
Mr. Louis Parker has never been afraid of 
seeing himself in print, nor has Mr. Stephen 
Phillips. As for the new Irish dramatists, 
their pieces are no sooner staged than they are 
presented in book-shape also, so that from 
the first it has been possible to ascertain the 
literary qualifications of even the novices 
of this school. , 

Each of the three plays at the head of this 
notice was at the time of its production 
amply discussed in these columns, and since 
@ reading of the texts does not alter the 
impressions they produced as acted dramas, 
it is needless to reiterate judgments already 
expressed. Mr. Jerome tries to anticipate 
and foil criticism by calling his piece “an 
improbable comedy.” It is, indeed, a fan- 
tasy based on improbabilities, the most far- 
fetched of which is not the hypothesis which 
makes it possible for a woman to stand as 
opposition candidate to her husband in a 
parliamentary election, but rather the 
author’s supposition that any man of Mr. 
Chilvers’s type would ever forgive the blow 
to his vanity and masculine pride such a 
candidature would inflict. The reconciliation 
of the pair is the hardest nut to crack in 
Mr. Jerome’s story ; such a wife and such a 
husband would, we think, have agreed to 


art. 
4 Mr. Guthrie’s farce proposed no more 
lofty aim than that of keeping its audience 
constantly amused and bubbling over with 
laughter. The pranks of its grateful genie 
secured this effect, but F. Anstey, in cus- 
tomary fashion, was not content with devising 
a droll plot, but also invented a whole set of 
eccentric characters whose idiosyncrasies 





osm 


made quite as much for entertainment ag the 
—— circumstances in which they found 
themselves. His are never merely mechanica} 
farces. 

Mr. Murray’s short drama may be 
reckoned as the most considerable achieve. 
ment in the way of folk-tragedy the theatre 
of modern Ireland has produced since 
Synge’s ‘Riders to the Sea.’ Nothing 
more need be said of this modern version 
of the story of Cain and Abel except that 
on the stage its climax was almost too 
distractingly realistic. 











Bramatic Gossip. 


PARTICULARS are now to hand of the cast 
for the performance of Schiller’s ‘ Wallen- 
stein ’ next Friday at Oxford, which we have 
already mentioned. Mr. Frank Cellier wil} 
be Wallenstein; Mr. Clifton Anderson, 
Octavio Piccolomini; and Mr. Reginald 
Owen, Max Piccolomini; while Thekla 
will be played by Miss Katharine Pole. 


Mr. JoHN LANE announces Oscar Wilde’s 
‘Salome,’ with illustrations by Aubrey 
Beardsley, and an Introduction by Mr, 
Robert Ross. It will be issued in a uniform 
style with Wilde’s works as printed by Messrs. 
Methuen. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS—W. W. T.—J. E.—J. B. P.—B. 8, 
—L. A. C.—Received. 


Cc. H. R.—Many thanks. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 


We cannot undertake to — to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 


We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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BRADSHAW’S 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTER. 


full particulars respecting the following Schools are published monthly in Bradshaw’s Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland; or 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the Manager, Mr. F. C. NEEDES, B.A., Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


Inquiries as to Schools at Home or on the Continent will be answered free of charge. 
Particulars should be given of Locality, approximate Fees, Age, &c: 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


BANSTEAD.—ROSE HILL SCHOOL. 
Prep. for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Grounds 25 acres. 


BEDFORD.—MODERN SCHOOL. 
For Professional, Commercial Life, and Engineering. Fees from 
50 gns. 

BLACKHEATH. —CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
Preparation for the Universities or Commerce. Fees from 531. 


OGNOR.— ADDINGTON SCHOOL. 
Catholic Boys’ Prep. with special facilities for Public School life. 
_ —MANOR HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Lin emo Entire charge taken of Anglo-Indian pupils. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Special attention Mathematics and French. Ages 8to17. Moderate 


fees. 
BOURNEMOUTH (NEAR).—MILTON ABBAS SCHOOL, BLANDFORD. 
A Public School, with Preparatory Department. 
BRIGHTON.—XAVERIAN COLLEGE. 
Preparation for London Matric. or Commercial Examinations. Fees 500. 
BRIGHTON.—SHOREHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Preparation for Professional or Commercial Life. 
BUXTON.—BUXTON COLLEGE. 
1,000 feet above sea level. Public School of the seventeenth-century 
foundation. 
DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from 501. 
EASTBOURNE.—ALDRO SCHOOL. 
Prep. for Public Schools and Osborne. 
Fees 100 gns. 
EASTBOURNE.—ST. CHRISTOPHER’S. 
— -class Preparatory School for the Public Schools, Fine premises 
and grounds. 
ELLESMERE.—S. OSWALD’S. 
Sound education at moderate fees. 
FOLKESTONE.—FELTONFLEET. 
In best part of Folkestone. 


Fees 801. 
FOLKESTONE.—BEDFORD HOUSE. 

Close to sea. Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. Fees from 465i. 
HARROGATE.—PANNAL ASH COLLEGE. 

1l acres of grounds. Thorough teaching. Fees from 421. 
HUNSTANTON.—LYDGATE HOUSE. 

On the sea front. Prep. for Public a and Osborne. Fees 80 gns. 
LEIGH- —- SEA.—HIGHFIELD COLLEG 

ys’ Boarding School with special ane given to Foreigners. 

POULTON. LE-FYL LDE E.—BAINES’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Open country near sea. Preparation for Universities and Professional 


xams. 
RAMSGATE.—ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE. 

Church of England Public School. Fine premises, grounds of 160 acres, 

and large University Staff. 
—- HILL.—DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 

ratory School. Special care taken of delicate boys. 
soUTHD is ODERN SCHOOL. 
Languag' ges, Commercial Subjects. Fees from 42 gns. 

SUTTON’ § VALENCE. —SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. 

— ee Public School. New buildings and re-organization. 

ees 531. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—STRADBROOKE HOUSE SCHOOL. 

High-class Prep. for small boys. All home comforts. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGES. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBERLAND. 
First-elass College for acquiring knowledge of agriculture in all its 
various branches. Beautiful premises. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (BOYS). 


BRUGES, BELGIUM.—PEMBROKE SCHOOL. 
Thorough English education combined with languages. Fees from 50/. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


BANGOR.—S, WINIFRED’S SCHOOL. 
Church of England (Woodard). Best examinations. Careful physical 
development. Fees 45/. 


Fees 30 gns. 


Playing ground, 5 acres. 


301. a year. 
Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. 


Fees 60/. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—conid. 


BEXHILL ON SEA.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
An ideal ‘‘ home” school. Moderate fees. 
BOGNOR.—EVERSLEY. 

Church of England High School. Preparation for Public Examinations, 

Fees from 36 gns. 

BOURNEMOUTH—FONTAINEBLEAU. 

High-class Ladies’ Finishing School, with fine premises and grounds. 
DOLLAR INSTITUTION, for Boys and Girls (see preceding column). 
EASTBOURNE.—ST. JOHN’S, SELWYN ROAD. 

High-class select school. ow and music specialities. 
EASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE 

High-class Ladies’ School. Special attention given to physical 

development and domestic trainin 
HASTINGS.—WOODSIDE, ST. HELEN’S PARK. 

Recognized by Board of Educaticn. Moderate fees. 
PORTHCAWL (GLAMORGAN).—LADIES’ COLLEGE. 

Thorough modern education at moderate terms. 

Colonial pupils. 

RICHMOND, SURREY.—BEECHCROFT. 

All home comforts and outdoor amusements. 

and Colonial pupils. Fees from 50 gns. 
SEASCALE.—CALDER SCHOOL. 

Efficient staff, including mistress for gymnastics and games. Depart- 

ments for Junior and Senior Girls. Fees from 541. 
SOUTHBOROUGH, TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—ASHBURNHAM HOUSE. 

Small good. class school. Special facilities for music, languages, &c. 
WOODSIDE PARK, N.—HOLMEWOOD. 

Home School for Girls on the Northern Heights. Half-an-hour from 

King’s Cross Station. Fees from 75 gns. 

WORTHING.—CHURCH HOUSE. 
Highly qualified staff. Entire charge of pupils from India and the 
Colonies. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 


BRUGES.—Old established PROTESTANT SCHOOL. 
Madame Bernier de Lutry, Quai St. Anne. Special facilities for 
acquiring French and German. 

BRUSSELS.—82-84, RUE PAUL LAUTERS. 
In the upper part of the City. Liberal education for daughters of 
entlemen. Fees 80/. 

BRUSSELS.—PENSIONNAT GATTI DE GAMOND. 
Established 1870. A Finishing School, numbers limited. Fees from 


60 gns. 

DORNHOLZHAUSEN, near HOMBURG.—VICTORIA COLLEGE. 
Founded by H.I.M. the late Empress Frederick of Germany. Home 
and educational establishment of the highest class. 

DRESDEN.—19, LEUBNITZERSTRASSE. 

First-class Finishing School. Modern house, largegrounds. Feesfrom75l. 

DRESDEN.—HALBKREISSTRASSE. 

High-class Girls’ School. Healthy situation. 

DUSSELDORF.—21, GOLDSTEINSTRASSE. 
—— — only received. Special facilities for accomplishments. 

ees from 75/ 

GENEVA. —PENSIONNAT SONDERBURG-GLUCKSBURG. 

First-class Finishing School. Founded 1884. Fees 100/. ~ 

GODESBERG, near BONN.—27, AUGUSTA VICTORIA STRASSE. 
Finishing School. All home comforts. Languages, music, painting, &c. 
Fees from 601. 

GODESBERG, near BONN.—3, MOLTKE STRASSE. 

Protestant Boardin School. Special care of young girls. 

HANOVER.—SEXTROSSTRASSE. 

Limited number of young ladies received. Special facilities for 
uiring Modern Languages with Science and Arts. 

—— NE.—LA BERGERONNETTE 

ial facilities for languages, music, art, &c. 

STRAS: BURG.—24, MANTEUFFELSTRASSE. 

Under the patronage of H.R.H. Princess Christian. 
ences. Terms from 70. 

VEVEY.—LES CHARMETTES. 
On the Lake of Geneva. 
advantages. Fees 

VEVEY-LA- TOUR. —JEWISH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Thorough education in French and other languages. 

WIESBADEN. —4, KESSELBACHSTR. 


Entire charge of 


Entire charge foreign 


Inclusive terms 80J. 


Fees from 70 gns. 
Highest refer- 


Agreeable family life. All educational 





Well-known establishment for daughters of gentlemen. Languages, 
Music, Painting, Science, form the curriculum. 
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NOW READY. 


Price 10s. 6d. net; free by 
post 10s. 11d. 


THE TENTH SERIES 
GENERAL INDEX 


OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Being an Index to the Twelve 
Volumes issued between 1904-1909. 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR. 


This Index contains, in addition to the usual 
Index of Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of 
Writers, with a list of their Contributions. The 
number of constant Contributors exceeds eleven 
hundred. The Publishers reserve the right of 
increasing the price of the volume at any time. 
The suner printed is limited, and the type has 
been distributed. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 








AS AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY, 


THE 


NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
For JUNE 30, 1900, 


Price 4d.; by post 44d. 


Containing an Account of the Flag, 
Reprinted June, 1908, with 


Coloured Illustration according to Scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





NOTES AND QUERIES 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (August 5) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—William Makepeace Thackeray—Gally Knight: ‘‘ Ipecacuanha ” in Verse—Cromwelliang 
—The Pope’s Position at Holy Communion—Dr. Johnson in Scotland—William Ashby 
Ambassador to Scotland—Celtic end of the Crucifixion—Gounod and Alphonse Karr at Saint 
epee — Terrapin” : Proposed Etymology—Early Printed Book in Suffolk—‘* Watching how 
the cat jumps.” 


QUERIES :—‘‘ The King’s Turnspit is a Member of Parliament ”—Duke of Wellington’s First School 
—‘ Napoleon and the English Sailor ’—Capt. D. Mahony : Capt. S. Kingston—Channe} 
Tunnel and Mr. Gladstone—Isaac Newton—‘‘ Meteor Flag”—‘‘ Blue Peter”: ‘Blue fish” 

—Misses Dennett—Shetland Words—Emerson: ‘‘ Mr. Crump’s whim ”—Authors of Quotations 

Wanted—J. Hook—T. Hooker—R. Huck—W. Hughes—French Peasant Drinking Song—Cowper 

on Langford—* Paint the Lion ”—‘‘ Fives Court”: Tennis Court—John Darby=E. R. Hart— 

Regiments at Maida—Comte de Pons. 


REPLIES :—Sir Nicholas and John Arnold—Charles I. : ‘ Biblia Aurea’—Princess Victoria’s Visit 
to the Marquis of Anglesey—Battle on the Wey—‘‘ Castles in Spain””—Authors of Quotations 
Wanted—Sir Andrew Flacket_—* Swale,” its Meanings—Senior Wranglers—Raikes Centenary 
—Emerson and Heine in England—Spider Stories—Cardinal Allen’s Arms—‘‘ Scavenger” and 
‘**Scavager”—E. Pugh—Genealogical Collections—Vatican Frescoes—The Burning of Moscow— 
“* Think it ible that you may be wrong”—Drawing the Organ—‘Church Historians of 
England ’"—Bullyvant : Buttyvant—‘‘ Nib”—Sir Humphrey Cahoon—Guild of Clothiers—Skeat 
on Derivations—‘‘ Make a long arm”—Lush: Lushington. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ A Scots Dialect Dictionary ’—‘ Gothic Architecture in England and France’ 
—‘The Cornhill’—‘ The Fortnightly.’ 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (July 29) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—‘ Punch,’ 1841-1911—Chaucer’s ‘Pardoner’s Tale’: African Analogue—Shakespeariana— 
The Royal Standard—Dr. Edmond Halley’s Marriage—‘‘ Fr.” in Marriage Registers—American 
Indian Place-Names—Millinery in 1911—‘‘ Tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner ”—Proofs seen 
by Elizabethan Authors—Archdeacon Plume and the * D.N.B.’ 


QUERIES :—Thermometer—King George V.’s Ancestors—Knights Hospitallers in Kent—‘ Tweed- 
side,’ Song and Metre—Belgian Coin with Flemish Inscriptions—Cross-legged Effigies—Authors 
Wanted—‘ The Letter,’ Poem—Chess and Duty—Jo. Ben. on Orkney—‘ Pickwick’: Miss Bolo— 
Lady Elizabeth Stuart, Darnley’s Sister—Board of Green Cloth—John Napier of Merchiston— 
Overing Surname—Grinling Gibbons—Dumbleton, Place-Name—Deer-leaps—Herringman— 
Hicks—Emerson and Manchester—Saint-Just—Lithography and Sir J. W. Gordon—‘ Tumble- 
Down Dick ”—‘‘ Master of Garraway’s ”—Elizabethan Seal—Seal with Crest. 


REPLIES a) ’—St. Expeditus—Pitt’s Buildings: Wright’s Buildings—Crown Agents— 
Peter de Wint—‘ J’y suis, j’y reste ”—St. Swithin’s Day—‘ Alpine Lyrics ’—‘ Lyrics and Lays’ 
—Authors Wanted—Sheridan’s ‘Critic’: T. Vaughan—D’Urfey and Allan Ramsay—Touching 
Corpse—Grimaldi as a Canary—‘‘O for the life of a soldier !”—‘* Agasonic”—‘‘ Haywra” 
—‘‘Souchy ”—Cuckoo and its Call—Cuckoo Rimes—Port Henderson: Corrie Bhreachan— 
“Tertium Quid”—Sir John Arundel—'‘ Though Christ a thousand times be slain”—‘‘Le 
Whacok ”—Military Executions—St. Dunstan and Tunbridge Wells—Rev. T. Clarke. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ An Introduction to the Study of Local History.’ 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 








NEXT WEEKS ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of THE TEACHER'S ENCYCLO- 
PHIDIA, VOL. II., edited by A. P. Laurie; 
THE FACSIMILE OF THE ELLES- 
MERE CHAUCER; and THE POST 
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Onder Contract with H.M. Government. 
P & 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


= = = Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


oe, VIRGINIA CIGA . P: Pleasure Cruises 
& From LONDON (*calling at Leith), 


Crulees by the Steam Yacht “VEOTIS.” 
*THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS- -| No. 7—Aug, 11 to Aug.24 
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- - RACIAL PROBLEMS AND THE CONGRES3 OF RACES. 
By sir H. H. JOHNSTON. 
ARBITRATION. By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
na— THE END OF IMPERIALISM AND stra stimula 
rican you will find at ‘‘ FURNITURE TOWN” great bargains in genuine First- MOROCOO, THE POWERS, AND THE FINANCIERS. : 
seen AT ALL TI M ES class Second-Hand Furniture, modern and antique. fn connection with our THE ARISTOORATIC INFLUENCE IN Wes L. BENSUSAN. 
Depositories Department we are constantly having placed with us for immediate disposal large consignments of By L. MARCH-PHILLIPPS. 
Furniture of merit, and_rare bargains can be secured. —- spo — personal call, or write for the Current INDIAN LAW AND ENGLISH LYGISLATIO“. dan NAIR 
wed Month’s Bargain List. Faithful sketches sent. Country orders carefully packed and carriage free. LONDON AS eHow 2 . 2 rn EZ Cre . 
3 By HUBERT ORD. 
hors THE RISE OF THE IRISH THEATRE. i 
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lo— e HISTORICAL FACT AND SPIRITUAL REALITY. 
oil ’ FOREIGN AFFAIRS — By De OA DILLON. 
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AND 
THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, F.8.A. 


By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 
Author of ‘John Francis and the Athenzsum.’ 


The Pleasure of the Trip} "=" 


is often marred by physical disorders such as sea- ARENTS, Teachers, Medical Men, Spectacle 
Wearers, and Candidates for the Army, Civil Service, &c., should 
write for my new PATENT SIGHT MEASURE. It shows the exact 

















wt sickness, train dizziness, and a digestion disordered by porgentage of Standard Vision of one or both eye, 2s. post tree.—M. 
* sudden changes of climate, food, or water. 

ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT? levees sean se 
). EVERY MAN “"i.i‘trpuy 
should be included in every travelling bag. It is the canada 
’ most effectual corrective you can take with you. It has ‘A POPULAR FALLACY.’ 

a reputation of over 35 years’ use as an unfailing relief ra 

a for all functional derangements of the liver and digestive ORD pad Sas on egy es Se 


organs. NATIONAL PROVIDENT — 


_ Gentle and natural in its action, it never causes 
[’ griping or weakening effects, and is pleasant and easy INSTITUTION 


to take. For Mutua! LIFE Assurance, 


' | Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., LONDON, S.E, 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S BOOKS ror HOLIDAY READING 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL 


17. net each. Vol. I. Protozoa; Porifore, (Sponges), Coelenterata and 
Molluscs and Brachiopods. *Vol. IV. Crustacea and Arachnids. 


Cteno 
Vol. V. aipetus ; Myria 
Hemichordata ; Ascidians and Zensen Fishes. Vol. VIII. Amphibia and Reptiles. 


HISTORY. Edited by 8. F. HARMER, Sc.D. F.B.S., and 
A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. F.R.S. Illustrated gyo, 
phora ; Echinodermata. Vol. II. Worms, Rotifers, and Polyzoa. Vol. IIL 
; Insects, Part I. De Wol. VI. Insects, Part II. Vol. viz. 

ol. IX. Birds, Vol. X. Mammalia. 


*,* A Complete Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on application. 


‘THE GARDEN. 
THE! PRACTICAL FLOWER GARDEN. By Hevena Rutuerrurp ELy. 


With Coloured and other Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
CHILDREN'S GARDENS. By the Hon. Mrs. Evetyn Ceci (Alicia 
Amherst). With about 40 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. By the Rev. A. Foster-Metuiar, M.A- 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised by the Rev. F. PAGE-ROBERTS (President 
National Rose Society), and HERBERT E. MOLYNEUX. With 62 (of which 25 are 
new) Illustrations of specimen Roses, &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN, _Imlustrated 
ition. Pay crown 8vo, white buckram, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. Ordinary 
Edition, 6s. Also pott 8vo, 7d. net. With Coloured ittestentions by SIMON 
HARMON VEDDE Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE. SOLITARY SUMMER. By the Author of ‘Elizabeth and her 
German Garden.’ Illustrated Edition. Extra crown ‘ white buckram, gilt edges, 
8s. 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 6s. Also pott 8vo, 7d. net. 


‘THE COUNTRY SIDE. 


A HANDBOOK ON BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. By Anrunoxy 
| 7 Paes Coloured and Outline Plates of Eggs by ERIC PARKER. 

TALES OF THE BIRDS, By W. Warpe Fow er, M.A. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. ; extra gilt, 38. 6d. 

MORE TALES 0 OF THE BIRDS. By W. Warps Fow en. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 

A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. By W. Warps Fowter, M.A. With 
Illustrations by BRYAN HOOK. Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Prize Editions, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

By W. WarpE 


SUMMER. STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 88. 6d. 
- BIRDCRAFT. A Field Book of 200Song, Game, and Water Birds. By 
OSGOOD WRIGHT. With 80 Full-Page Plates. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
GRAY. LADY AND THE BIRDS. Stories of the Bird Year for Home 
and School. By MABEL O. WRIGHT. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 
THE LIFE OF ANIMALS: the Mammals. By Ernest Incersou.. With 15 
Full-Page Colour-Plates and many other Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
ROUND THE YEAR. A Series of Short Nature Studies. By Prof. L. C. 
LL, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

INSECT L. LIFE. Souvenirs of a Naturalist. By J. H. Fasre. With a 
cee 7 DAVID SHARP, M.A. F.R.S. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. Prize 
LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal Life from the 


Amceba to the Insects. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. With upwards of 100 
Illustrations. Nineteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great Backboned Family. 
a, fy B. BUCKLEY. With numerous Illustrations. Eighth Thousand. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND, AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH 
ITIS DUE. By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, D.C.L. LL.D. With Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Edition. rown 8vo, 6s. 


NATURAL | HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE. By 
T WHITE, with Notes by FRANK BUCKLAND, a Chapter on Antiquities 
a TOnD SE LBORNE, and New Letters. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Gueertr Wuire. 8vo, 
(Library of English Classics. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By Frank Bucxtanp. 
——. ae with a few Illustrations. Each Series eo in crown Lag 
28. 6d. ; gilt, 38. 6d., as follows: First Series—RATS, PENTS. FISH 
FROGS. MONKEYS, &e. Second Series -FOSSILS, BEARS, WOLVES. cars’ 
EAGLES, HEDGEHOGS, EELS, HERRINGS, WHALES. Third Series—WILD 
DUCKS, FISHING, LIONS, TIGERS, FOXES, PORPOISES. Fourth Series— 
GIANTS, MUMMIES, MERMAIDS, WONDERFUL PEOPLE, SALMON, &c. 
FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. Reminiscences and 
Researches in Danby in Cleveland. By on J. C, ATKINSON, D.C.L. New 
Impression, with Portraits and Prefatory Memoir of the Author by GEORGE A. 
MACMILLAN. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Both the following Volumes contain much practical information on Sport and Natural 
History. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each ; cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each. 


WALKS, TALKS. TRAVELS, AND EXPLOITS OF TWO SCHOOL- 


PLAY- HOURS AND HALF- HOLIDAYS ; or, Further Experiences of 


BOOKS OF ROAD TRAVEL. 
A MOTOR-FLIGHT THROUGH FRANCE. By Eira Wuanroy, 


Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 88. 6d. net. 


COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. By W. Oovrram 
ISTRAM. With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON and HERBERT RAILTON, 
Globe 8vo, 38. 6d. Pocket Edition, fcap 8vo, 2s. net; or in leather limp, 3s. net, 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt tops, in uniform binding, 5s. net per vol. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ELY. Illustrated by Frepericx L. Grices. 


dition de Luxe, 218. net. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, _ 
FREDERICK L. GRIGG 


MIDDLESEX. By iem JERROLD. Illustrated by Hucu THomson, 
SURREY. By Eric Parker. Illustrated by Hue Tuomson. 
HAMPSHIRE. By D. H. Mourray Reap. Illustrated by Arrnur B, 


KENT. By Watrter JerRoxp. Illustrated by Hucu THomson. 

DORSET. By Sir Freperick Treves. Illustrated by JoserH PENNELL. 

BERKSHIRE. By James EpmunpD VINCENT. [Illustrated by FrReprricx 
8. 


Also 


By Ciement Suorrer. Illustrated by 


SUSSEX. By E. V. Lucas. Illustrated by Freperick L. Gries. 


LONDON. By Mrs. E. T. Coox. Illustrated by Hucn Tomson and 
FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tompxtrys. 
L. GRIGGS. 

SOUTH WALES. By A. G. Braptey. 
GRIGGS. 

NORTH WALES. By A. G. Brab ey. 
and HUGH THOMSON. 

THE, LAKE DISTRICT. By A. G. Bravtey. 


YORKSHIRE. By Artuur H. Norway. 
and HUGH THOMSON. 


EAST ANGLIA. By W. A. Dorr. Illustrated by JoszrpH PENNELL. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. By Arruur H. Norway. Illustrated by 
JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 


DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By Sreruen Gwynn. 
THOMSON. 


NORMANDY. By Rev. P. Dearmer. Illustrated by JosepH PENNELL. 
DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Friern. Illustrated by Netty Ericusen. 


OXFORD AND THE COTSWOLDS. By Herserr A. Evans. 
trated by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 
MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 
THE CHARM OF THE ROAD. England and Wales. 28 Full-Page 


Illustrations and Map. 8vo, 10s. net. 


AN ENGLISH HOLIDAY WITH CAR AND CAMERA. Illustrated. 


8vo, 10s. net. 
UNTRAVELLED ENGLAND. 24 Full-Page Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. net: 
ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. With Illustrations. 


8vo, 108. ne’ 
OVER FEN AND WOLD. With 14 Full-Page (and some smaller) Illus- 


trations. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Illustrated by FREDERICK 

Illustrated by Frepericxk L. 
Illustrated by JosEpH PENNELL 
Illustrated by JosgPx 
Illustrated by JoserH PENNELL 


Illustrated by Hucu 


Illus- 


Demy 





Two Schoolboys. By Canon ATKINSO 


With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 





READABLE BOOKS IN NATURAL KNOWLEDGE. 
THE PAST AT OUR DOORS; or, the Old in the New Around Us. 


By E. B. FOURNIER, B.Sc. 
By MARION I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. 
By MARGARST and Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. 


WONDERS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
TILLERS OF THE GROUND. 
THREADS IN THE WEB OF LIFE. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 1s. 6d. each. 


By WALTER W. SKEAT, M.A. 
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